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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
Molten, graven, hammer'd and roll’d ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold; 
Hoarded, barter’d, bought and sold, 
Stolen, borrow'd, squander’ d, doled: 
Spurn'd by the young, but hugg ‘d by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard moni. 
Thomas Hovd. 
THE young curate looked up curiously into the fair, 
exalted face. Its peculiar and touching beauty ap- 
pealed to the inmost recesses of his heart; his whole 
being felt strangely and wonderfully stirred—and 
yet why? She was only a peasant girl, this singu- 
jar Nancy Symes, with her abundant fair hair and her 
large, thoughtful, dark eyes. Her face possessed no 
brilliancy of colouring; her features, though regular, 
were not especially lovely in their contour; the lips 
were delicate, but they were not ripe and ruddy, or 
glowing like cherries in summer-time ; her nose was 
likewise delicate; but it was not chiselled at-all after 
the Greek type; her cheeks were not only pale, they 
were somewhat hollow, and her eyes were sad as well 
as thoughtful. Let it be noted also that Nancy wore 
the simplest of gray hoods, the plainest and coarsest 
of gray cloaks. The wet ran down from her cloak 
to the curate’s neat carpet. She stood before him 
in an humble attitude, yet with what matchless 
grace she held herself! what an air of unconscious 
dignity pervaded her every gesture, even while her 
heart was bumble and her whole nature subdued! 
Arthur Clenham could only gaze at hor in aston- 
ishment. As yet he had so far forgotten himself as 
to remain sitting while she stood, All at once his 
remissness struck him. He coloured to the roots of 
his hair; he started to his feet; he addressed the 
niece of the carpenterasif she had:been a lady. 
“] beg you ten thousand pardons, Miss Symes,” he 
éaid, “ Will you take a seat?” 


| 


| ask you to make use of me during this time of sick- 








[LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT.] 


Nancy smilingly accepted the seat. 
“IT have come to you, reverend sir,” she said, “to 


ness, when it seems as though Heaven were chastis- 
iug men for their sins. My uncle has gone away for 
change of air, to visit an old friend at the seaside. I 
am of no use at home in our cottage on the moor. I 
wish to be about and stirring. Ido not require to be 
paid for the nursing ; only let me sleep on a mattress 
and give me sufficient food to keep up my strength.” 

The curate looked more curiously than ever at 
Nancy. 

“ You are very good,” he said, “ but I do not know 
how to make use of your kind offer just yet. You 
see all the cottages where patients lie stricken with 
fever are wide asunder. William Miles at Berry 
End, then the whole family of the Scotts over at 
North End, a mile and a half apart, you see, and that 
is how this illness appears to strike them down, one 
in one place and four or five in another. I want to 
fit up Normanby as an hospital, but it would take 
quite two hundred pounds to do it as it should be 
done; and, alas! I know not where the money is to 
come from.” 

Nancy’s eyes grew larger and yee 

‘“Would two hundred pounds be enough?” she 
asked, tremulously. 

“Oh, yes; we could then remove the patients 
from the low-roofed and too often damp cottages 
where they lie suffering; and the people who were 
not ill would not be in danger of infection. Four or 
five nurses, with Doctor Piper, his assistant, and my- 
self, would be enough to wait on sixty or eighty pa- 
tients, and I hope we shall not exceed that number.” 

“Two hundred pounds,” repeated Nancy Syines. 

“ Yes,” replied the curate, sadly. 

“Then may I go and nurse the family of Scott at 
once?” asked Nancy. 

“ Miss Symes, I wish that all women had your 
energy and self-sacrificing kindness,” replied the 
curate; “but 1 cannot consent to send you to Scott's 
without a conveyance on this wretchedly wet day. 
Besides, you must have clothes and things for yourself 

















—those ought to be brought; but this afternoon I 
will hire a car:iage from the ‘ Three Oaks’ and send 
it for you.” 

“Tcan manage in worse weather than this with- 
out a carriage,” replied Nancy, with a brave smile. 

The curate—the meek aud gentle curate—looked 
at the interesting, nay, beautiful young face with such 
an expression of genuine and intense admiration 
burning in his eyes that instinct spoke loudly to the 
heart of Nancy the carpenter's niece, and told her 
that she was beloved. 

She flushed scarlet ; she bit her lip ; her own eyes 
flashed. Was it surprise ? or annoyance? or delight? 
—was it scorn of human lover’s love, or was it the 
answering electric gleam of a fire kindled in her own 
exalted soul? Was it not rather a mingling of all 
these elements in one ? Had she vot set herself a hard 
task which the Giver of all good things had not set 
her? Was she not striving to be purer than that 
purest of all women—a loving, faithful wife ? 

It was even so. Nancy Symes had in some way 
become impregnated with nun-like notions of the 
value and the sanctity of celibacy. To beloved by 
the noble-souled and noble-looking curate—what 
bliss—what @ heaven on earth! But she told her- 
self that she had no right to seek for a heaven on 
earth, her lot was to work and suffer for others, 
then ske would find her heaven, not in the days of 
this flesh, but in the time when she should be 
“ changed in the twinkling of an eye.” 

The curate was more practical, more human tlian 
Nancy Symes; he knew (lat wit! a wife so devoted 
and so perfect in character, his life and hers would 
blend into one beautiful harmony, useful for time, 
glorious through eternity ; and honestly believing that 
in wedding the youug creature who sat beside him he 
should be raising her to a social rauk'superior to her 
own—though perhaps, injuring his reputation for 
gentlemanly tastes and instincts—he firmly resolved to 
set about winning the carpenter's niece as early as 
possible; and here poor humanity spoke in the heart 
of the young man. This be vautiful, pale Nancy—she 
who was to become his-she must not fall a victim 
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to this terrible, ragingfever; she mustinot be allowed 
to nurse tliis family of Scott. He started Hastily to 
his feet. , 

“ Nancy,” he said, in a deep, tender voice, “ you 
are fragile, delicate. as-a hot-house flower; all this 
tramping about in wet weather will kill you. You 
must not be a sick-nurse either; you might take the 
fever. You should gotothe seaside to your uncle.” 

“T wish to be useful, and to serve Heaven night 
and day, in body, soul and spirit, sir,” said Nancy. 

“I know you do,” cried Arthur, very passionately, 
“and, therefore, Nancy it is that we—l——” He hesi- 
tated, glanced at the pale, pure face quite timidly, 
and continued: “We cannot alford to lose you, 
Nancy; I have a strong old hospital nurse for the 
Scotts, and to-night I am going to sit up myself with 
old Peters. We shall do very well without you; 
you must take more care of yourself, Nancy.” 

“Heaven will take care of me if I do my duty, 
sir,” replied the extraordinary young creature, with a 
calmness that was almost coldness. It quite chilled 
Arthur Clenham. He stood humiliated and:reproved 
before the carpenter’s niece. 

She, meanwhile, did not attempt to.schiool him, to 
preach, or to pursue her advantage. She looked: 
meekly upon the ground. 

“Then will you allow me to-nurse the Scotts; sir?” 

“ Yes, Nancy, since you wish it; but I will come 
for you this afternoonin acab. You are not going 
now, in this terrible, soaking: rain?” 

“IT came in the rain;.sir,” ehievsaid) withhmemile, 

“But I did not see yousstant;’oniedi Artiion spealt— 
ing, wonderful to say, almostewittithedimpetuosityofi 
a schoolboy. “ L-cau’tibeartobletyoustartiegein. I 
wall run for a cab.” 

She laid her hand beseechinglyromlis arm. 

“@hb, Mr. Clenham, I am paieandisibnder, but-you 
do-uet-know how I have used! m to: hardships,, 
how very much accustomed [ am: togetting:wet,.to 
suffering cold and heat, want: of sleep, andi other 


things which are a burden tothe sinfulifiesh. |) am:/|! 


veryrsttong ; this rain will do» meno moresiiarm tliam 
tliesunsliine of June ; allow me tego; 1 begroftyou.” 
Tihiew she positively him: a\ courtesy, ii 
peasantifashion, eee a aurd! 
escapedifrom the little: study, , whith was: h orth, 
sacrediin: ttteeyes of love-sitic:Arthur-(@!cn)iam. 
.the mysterious Nancy-did. not tarnher 


Meanwiiile; y 
steps: tewandis home ; she»went rapidly’ thromgh: the 
Villageyand! entered: Maberly: Park bya. sidexgate:;; 


she tlie-lomg;.rank. grass, whicthwas 
al mosteuppteplier lineesin’ thet wilderness portion of 
the presezwems: she: kept: under’ the trees the whole 
while. Itcould'not have beemtliat che simply sought 
sheiter from the rain, for the wet dripped down upon 
her cruelly—where she strode along she was obliged 
to lower her umbrella, close it in fact completely— it 
must have been tliat the carpenter’s niece desired to 
escape observation. The wet favoured her ; no human 
eye rested upon her all through that dreary, diflicult 
walk. At length she emerged; she was now among 
the ruins of the former abbey, her feet were upon the 
stones which had been grand and noble pavements in 
the dim, long-past centuries. Sheltered now partly 
by the high walls, Nancy Symes leaned against a 
certain old buttress,and gave herself up to perplexed 
thought. There was no roof above her save the 
leaden sky, but on each side rose the walls, and 
there was a pointed window-place clothed by rich 
ivy of varied hue, some delicate light green, some 
dark, aimost black in tinting, It was a ruin which 
any lover of the picturesque would have longed to 
paint, and even while the dull rain-drops fell almost 
like leaden bullets on the soft carpet of grass, and the 
sky frowned at her like the face of an offended friend, 
Nancy felt that the ruins were beautiful, wonderful, 
grand. 

She had not come there, however, for the purpose 
of making these reflections; Nancy had actually 
business on hand! All atonce she knelt on the wet 
grass, and, close down in the wall, her hand tightened 
upon an iron ring ; she pulled it, pulled it hard, with all 
her might and strength, until it yielded, or rather the 
large stone to which it was attached yielded. Nancy 
fell back with the effort she had made; the stone 
rolled out, the stone with the iron ring attached. 
Then she went close up to the aperture that was left ; 
there was a dark hole, she thrust her hands in, and, 
with a great effort, brought out an iron box; it fell 
heavily upon the grass. 

The reader may recognise it at once as the box 
which the tramp had lost in the ruins after digging it 
up from the ground with much labour and trouble. 

Nancy lookedat the box as at an old acquaintance, 
but manifested no surprise, no excitement, no joy. 
She sighed wearily, and then, still kneeling on the 
wet green turf, the box before her on the grass, she 
pushed back the gray hood from the fair, pale brow, 
as though to give her more freedom of thought, more 
space for action—it was a half-unconscious gesture, 
The heavy rain beat down upon her face from the 


\leaden sky above her head; but she bent herself re- 
solutely tothe task she had come there to perform. 

Hvidently she knew more, about.the mystery of the 
iron’ box than the tramp had kaown' when, on that 
moonlight night in June, he had sought about eagerly 
for some means wherewith to break open the heavy 
chest. 

Nancy, after turning. it about, rolling it from side 
to side, and examining it as well as she was able, 
suddenly started and pressed her forefinger upon a 
tiny circle of a green colour; immediately the lid 
moved, she pressed her finger yet more firmly; then the 
heavy lid came up, up, slowly up. There were long iron 
spikes, init which fitted down into circular holes made 
in the broad rimof the box, While Nancy still pressed’ 
the lid moved sti!l up until it fell on the grass with alll 
its spikessticking up, one had said, in warlike fashion. 
Meanwhile, ttie box was standing on the grass ; there 
were! covers: of, black velvet buttoned over the*eon~. 
tentss Naneyrproceeded, with some difficulty, toxun- 
fasten:these buttons. The last was undone at length, 
and then what.a sight met the eyes of the carpenter's: 
niece! 

Thererwere divisions in the box, each divisiomwas: 
brimfultef gold coin, chiefly, it seemed, coin offtle 
realm, soversignsan(half-sovereigns. The hoxbeit. 
remembered}, wagslarge and deep, the-coin was closely 
packed. Nancy busied? herself with one divibion 
which.wastfilled witliveevereigns. She put imder 
-fingen andittimmb;.anipullediout rapidly gold: piece 
ee. ce ks nearly full, then 

into her otlier hand,, fifty-two in 
‘all; shieceveredittiem with hercloak andagain went 
\tothedivibion.. \TInatminute or so she: had another 
| fifty,. ttten: anotiier, and then anottier,. until pre- 
‘sentiy: ‘pounds ~which were-wanted' 
‘for thenfittiugesypof tlie hospital ley oni the grass, 
“Theedivisiinrwaesstill early fall of: bably 
helt quiteraxthiomsarid’ more: sovereigns. other 
‘divisionsyof wilidti; inxall there were twelve, held 
‘doubiless" ds apiece. 
‘Nancy drewra largeleather bag: fromilier: 


? 


t the two hundred sovereigns intovit,; she tied 
atterthiat 


‘1 
iim |/ittmound and sesured ittin an un 


ishe looked coldly at tite glittering goldipieces:. Bbe~ 
sently: she touched aspring—up) came’ thie’ whiole: of! 
‘the. divisions,, gold ;aud all; slowly ittamoved! 

pwards; untilatideng ti Nancy wasablerwith. 
Singra thedinibion with its previous: freighteugon 


‘where the diiziom lad! fitted’ was: a: heap oftcotton. 
wool, matted together aud) yolloawwfromage: Nancy: 
proceeded to pull thisraside.: “Underneath: it: were 
sundry leather cases of: alligitapes. 's- 
niece proceeded to unfasten one of these. A neck- 
lace and cross and ear-rings, which would have been 
a superb gift for a princess flashed inte sight; large 
priceless sapphires formed the centre of each group, 
and great diamonds of the first water sparkled round 
each lovely bluegem. Nancy held these jowels in her 
hands and smiled at them sadly. 

“ Poor, earthly gauds,” murmured the strange girl, 
“poor vanities of the time! poor trappings of the 
flesh! idols of the world! baits and baubles in the 
hands of—the Evil One!” 

She pronounced the last words in a low whisper of 
horror. 

“ He stalks the-earth still,” she: went on presently, 
“tempting men to their ruin, and seldom does he 
offer a fairer bribe in exchange for ahuiman soul than 
jewels princely as these.” q 

She returned them to the case, still’ with a sigh, 
fastened the lid, and took up another case. She 
opened this; it contained bracelets of heavy gold, 
clasped with enormous emeraids. With the same 
gloomy smile, odd Nancy Symes: returned these va- 
luables to their place. She opened auother; it was 
a splendid set—necklace, ear-rings, cross; brooch, 
bracelets of opals and diamonds, the latter of great 
size, beauty and brilliancy. ‘Then there were rubies 
almost as large as eggs, diamonds, and’ still more 
diamonds; one secret drawer was full of rings— 
emeralds, diamonds, amethysts, opalsand rubies. This 
division of treasure likewise moved out, and then, at 
the bottom of the box, at the very bottom, lay parch- 
ments and papers. Two of these Nancy seeured, 
after that she hastened to put everything carefully 
into its place again. It was a task of some difficulty, 
since the box was so heavy, but at length all was 
done, the box was rolled into the aperture, the stone 
with the iron ring was replaced, and Nancy turned 
her face towards home. 

All this while the rain had not ceased to fall, and 
it never seemed to have entered the mind of Nancy 
Symes to imagine that she might possibly have been 
watched while she had been examining the treasure. 
But acertain almost dogged persistence in» what she 
believed to be duty was the chief characteristic of 
strange Nancy at this period. Certainly her faith 





was a very beautiful faith; she considered herself 


fever-proof, not because she was.constitutionally so 
strong, but because she believed that Heaven willed 
that she,should nurse the sick, and therefore would 
certainly preserve her for their sakes. 

As for this» mysterious treasure, beneath Maberly 
ruins, which we saw her hide from the tramp in the 
first pages of this story, she believed that she held it 
all in trust for the poor, therefore that Heaven would 
take care of it for her. under the. rains where it lay 
hidden. 

She always took the precaution, however, to visit 
this most mysterious wealth of gems and gold at 
times when it rained, or else late on moonlight nights 
when there were not many people about, and some- 
times she went to search tlie wonderful box in the 
early gray of a winter’s morning. 

However, on this wet day at least no human eyo 
but her own had. witnessed the examination of tue 
bex‘under the ruins, ‘The precious stones and the 
golden coins had not glittered upon any other sight 
than-her own. 

Through the rain Nancy found her way home; there 
she discovered that her fire had gone out. She 
olianged her wet garments, re-lighted her fire, pre- 
‘paved for herself a cup of tea, then sat down to par- 
take of it im her clean, neat kitchen, with its red brick 
flor, and its plain woodemchairs. While she ate her 
simple dinnershe drew»from her pocket the yellow 
parchment, and began to read it. It was the last 
wilkand testament of Rupert, Earl of Castleton, the 
| father of Lady Juliette Cadette, ; 

‘The reader. is privilegedsto look: over the:shioulder 
offpoor Naupy;.end to readPwhat.she read. 

“T, Rupert.Cadette, Hanoi Castleton, being in my 
right mind.” 

‘I'hus the document conmmenced'; we will not, how- 
ever, go through all its Iggpl phrasings and techui- 
Calitics. Sufiesitiitaesaypthat the earl, who was 
only: thirty-fameat® Histtlimed the will was made, left 
his:jewels, btigsready mougpyj aud the title-deeds to a 
snail estate in g, as hesadly said, 
the last.bi that remained to himafter a wild 


iste age urge daughter, Julietto 
’ The eon, hundred a-year in 


thie. ild for her edu- 


peainnpeeneinnatnelieneaanetet loge in the» bands 
aifticulby, ttte> Lomdpn had always: managed 


the Castlettm: affairs;: ‘that? the: box contaiuing 

j treseutehin, jewelsrandicoin to the valueof ove 

sd tiiousaud! pouritiiwas left in the care of the 

‘earl's: friewds;.Gdlonel’ Bifilbertson- and his: younger 
Richard! Biiiibertson. 


brother; 

‘““And'they-murderediiiim,” mused Nancy, “these 
-ftiends: oftis» murdered" litm, and attempted to rob 
his orphan, though they failed in that.” 

She folded up the parchment and put it away ina 
desk with a double lock, which again she placed in 
a trunk; this trank she also locked. 

After that Nancy proceeded to dress herself neatly, 
in expectation of the curate’s arrival, but the style 
of dress she chose was of the simplest, the plainest, 
the most unpicturesque. A cotton skirt of striped 
lilac and white, a gray cloth jacket, fitting tightly, a 
plain little servant's cap, such as they wear abroad, 
and a large white apron; her long gray cloak was ready 
again for use; a small package’ containing the sim- 
plest necessaries was all the luggage Nancy allowed 
herself. But the money, the two hundred sove- 
reigns in the bag, these, Nancy had carefully stowed 
away in herinner pocket. Now she drew out this 
bag, and fastened to it a strip. of paper, on which she 
had written these words: 

“Two hundred pounds: forthe: house of Normanby 
to be fitted-up as an hospital.” 

Then she placed the money again in the: pocket. 

Presently Nancy heard: the sound of wheels. She 
ran to the door. Yes, there, was. the cab, and the 
curate descended from it and advanced to meet her. 
m “ Everything is ready,. sir,”' she said, “‘ But seo 

ere.” 

She drew from her pocket the bag to which was at- 
tached the paper. She:prayed him toenter, and stood 
with clasped hands, meckly waiting, not appearing to 
watch him, while he, in wonderment, counted over 
the money, and read agaimand again the words which 
Nancy had traced on the paper. > 

“ Naucy,” cried the young man, “how on earth 
did this come here? ‘Tell me!" 

“It is money,’ roplied Nancy, meekly, “ which 
belongs of right.to me, and which I choose to devote 
to the good of the: poor.” 

“But, Nancy—-Miss Symes—itis sucha large sum, 
and for you! Why, it must be all you havein tho 
world.!” : 

“If it wexe,” replied Nancy, with a sad smile, “1 
should do: well to: give) it to: the poor. Remember 
the rich youngman in the parable who went away 
sorrowful because he had great possessions.” 

The curate flushed hotly, his eyes sparkled. 

“Nancy,” he said, “you are not what you seem, 
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You are, I feel: convinced, of high, if not of noble 
birth, You are living in mystery! You have a 
secret !”’ 

She answeréd him gravely, almost with a reproof: 

“If I am, reverend sir, it is my secret—it is my 
mystery y 

“ A thousand pardons, Nancy—Miss Symes!” cried 
the curate. “ And now will you come to the cab?” 

He led her thereto, trembling himself meanwhile, 
and looking by turns white and flushed in the pre- 
sence of this girlin her servant’s.cap and large white 
apron. 

PThey entered the cab. Thecurate dared, not speak 
to Nancy as his heart prompted him. He wasabashed 
before the carpenter’s. niece. 

She, meanwhile, with, her eyes cast down, seemed 
lost in profound thought, wholly unconscious of the 
deep feeling she had excited in the hitherto calm and 
steadfast heart of the Ourate of Allonby. The two 
hundred pounds, the price requisite for the fitting-up 
of the hospital wards, were given to him—actually 
given to him—by this: mere peasant girl in her ser- 
vant’s cap and white apron. The very mystery 
which codusates Nancy Symes rendered her more 
attractive in-the' eyes of Arthur Clenham, fascinated 
and captivated him more completely. The young 
curate was one of the best men’ the sun ever shone 
on, but he was’ only human, and he was as hope- 
lessly, as desperately enamoured of the carpenter's 
niece as ever was Fernandez of the Lady Juliette. 

The cab had left the moor and was now entering 
the village of Allonby. 

“Nancy,”’ said the curate, suddenly, “it seems to 
me dreadful that you should go into such a house as 
the Scotts’, where seven in the family are stricken 
down with raging typhus.” 

“T have not the least fear, sir,” returned Nancy, 
juietly. 

“Certainly not; you rather court danger!” cried 
the ones “but may not others have some fears-for 

ou ” 

She shook her head. 

“My uncle leaves me to do as I like,” shesaid. 
“He has faith in me.” 

She sighed as:she spoke. 

‘But there: are others—therd may be otliers;” ex- 
claimed the: curate, “in whose eyes! you ar’ pre- 
cious !”” 

“If so they should be willing to trustie in Hea- 
ven’s hands.” 

She fixed her large dark eyes upon him as she 
spoke, and their expression thrilled through the soul 
of the curate; he saw that Nancy had read; his 
secret. Still abashed and tongue-tied, he could diily 
stammer out a few words of apology, and presently 
the cab stopped before the low-roofed cottage of the 
Scotts. 

It was a whitewashed house, with black timbers; 
& picturesque, tambledown place, with lattice win- 
dows deeply sunk, There was a garden in front, 
overgrown now with weeds, for the hand of the bread- 
winner lay weak and powerless, and so the autumn 
rain falling heavily alike upon vegetables, flowers, 
and weeds, seemed to give promise:of a mighty crop 
of the latter. 

The Scotts’ house was not healthily situated. You 
went down a step from the road into the garden, 
and two steps from the garden into the house. 
There was a hill at the back, and this hill was 
covered with wood. The moisture from this must 
have fallen quite upon the roof of the house, for it 
was reared against this slope of the bank. Inside, 
the ceilings were low in the extreme, the floors were 
out of repair, the' windows -were only in the front, 
so that there could be no current of fresh air through 
the dwelling, The moment the curate and Nancy 
entered the little front room, which served as kitchen 
and parlour, they became sensible of tho reeking 
odour of fever—one had almost said of pestilence. 

The Scotts were a very large and poor family. The 
father was not a very skilled labourer. The mother’s 
health was always. delicate,and she was a woman 
without energy.and without method; consequently 
her house was never especially neat,.even. when they 
were all up and stirring, but. now that the whole 
family—father, mother, and seven children—were 
panting out their livesin the agonising throes of 
lever, their dwelling presented an appearance terrible 
in its squalor, grim in its poverty, repulsive in its 
dirt and disorder. The: floor was carpetiess, black 
with neglect ;. a few crazyichairs, and # tumbledown: 
table, together. with a clock, which had not been 
wound up, and consequetitly refused to tick, com- 
prised all the furniture in the place. The lattice 
windows were closely shut, and the-atmosphere was 
stifling and oppressive. Nancy manifested ’no‘signs 
of repugnance df disgust; She Walked into the inner 
room, which was bare of furniture, save fora mat- 
tress in one corner, on which lay a boy, of about 


tered, then fell back again upon his pallet exhausted. 
There was yet another room on the same floor. ‘I'wo 
babies, one a twelvemonth and another about two years 
and a half old, lay moaning in one cradle. There 
was a large bed, miserable’ in the extreme, on which 
were stretched three children, their ages varying 
from five to twelve. Upstairs there were two very 
small rooms. In one of these lay the father of the 
family, upon a wretched sofa, in another lay the 
mother, with a miserable infant of a few weéks old 
by her side. There seemed to be scarcely any fur- 
niture, no clothes’ bat rags, no food, and no firing in 
this destitute house, 

The Scotts lived a long way from any’ other habi- 
tation, and it was only that morning that news of 
their wretched plight had reached the’ curate. 

With the greatest method and quickness, without 
speaking a word, Nancy set about to put the place 
in order. She opened the windows; she found a 
duster and dusted the miserable table, chairs, and 
shelves; she raised the heads of the sufferers; she 
brought them water. The’ curate watched her all 
the while, in a kind of stupor; then she came up to 
him and said: 

“Mr, Clenham, we must have coal for the fire 
downstairs ; we must have tea, a few lemons, and some 
arrowroot ; we must have proper bedding and clean 
linen for these sufferers.” 

“Everything shatl be sent—everything,” cried 
the curate, grasping her aud. “But will you not 
let me send Mrs. Dunster, a neat, middle-aged 
woman, to nurse these people ?” 

“Then whom am Ite’nurse ?” asked Nancy. “ You 
know, sir, that Lamigoing'to make myself useful in 
Allonby so long aé‘ this fever lasts.” 

* She spéke with “suchquiet determination that 
bhe’caruté felt'it’ was! tiséléss to argue with her, and 
Kel deperted at list, unwillingly. 

By nightfall there was a vast change in the cottage 
of the! Svotts. . A.cub nda cart arrived, both full 
oftoomforts for the sifferers. There were mattresses, 
siete, Viditltets, and pilldws enough and. to’ spare ; 
there-was’ a neat ‘little’ bedstead for Nancy; tliere 
were’ ' livaps of: grovery, bottles of wine, lemons, 
cakes,! bread, and biscuits; there was' an easy“chuir 
for’ Naticy herself. Besides’ all these, there arrived 
half a’ton of coal, and nuthbers‘of other things which 
“we have-not time to enutierste. There came also in 
the cab that very! Mrs. Dunster of whom tlie curate 
lidd; spoken. She said, and truly, that it would’ be 
impossible for'Naticy to manage everything herself, 
and Nauty-accepted her services as frankly as they 
were offered. The dirty house was swept and dusted, 
the: fire:was. lighted, the-windows were opened, the 
clean; comfortable beds were made up, food was pre- 
pared for the sufferers; all of them now had an 
abundance of cool drink. 

When night came, Nancy refused to retire to rest, 
and sat up all’ through the dark hours in the arm- 
chair, watching by the side of the eldest boy, whose 
life was in imminent danger. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
But still his heart—if he had such a part— 
She—only she—might possess his heart, 
And hold his affections in fetters. Thomas Hood, 
Frorence RANpoM sat in the darkness of the ter- 
rible room, where the windows were blocked up, and 
where the iron tube pierced straight through the 
house, right intothe mouth of that well which the ex- 
tramp had threatened should be her grave, She was 
not afraid, not in the least alarmed. There was 
something in the advent of dauger which positively 
seemed to fascinate Miss Random. There was an 
element in this Jady which delighted in combating 
with others. To find herself in antagonism with a 
character like Mapleton was simply exhilarating, to 
her overwrought nerves. 
“IT don’t care,” said Florence, recklessly, speaking 
aloud, ‘‘ whether he pushes me down that well, or I 
push him down; one or the other it will have to come 
to. He unfastened it very cleverly himself. I won- 
der if I could do anything in that way?” 
She threw off the long cloak in which she: had 
been wrapped by the stranger, found her way tothe 
pillar or tube, and began to try to wrench it out of 
its place. But though Florence’ was as strong as 
she was beautiful, she soon found that she did not 
understand the knack of this curious machine, and 
that she was fatiguing herself for no purpose. 
“Well,” said she, “I will find my way to that 
mattress in the corner, and go to sleep.” 
Strange to say, she actually put her threat into 
execution; she lay down upon the mattress and 
slept soundly. Hours daway. WhenFlorence 
awoke it was daylight, but she had no means of judg- 
ing of this in her room with its blocked-np windows. 
She sat up and rubbed’ her eyes, wondering. where 
she was; then remembrance flooded in upon her. 





fourteen, delirious with pain. He started. up and 
&esticutated wildly when the curate and Nancv en- 


Her situation. was certainly very terrible, for she 














tually desired the arrival of the detestable Maple- 
ton—anything was better, she told herself, than that 
silence and darkness, It appeared to her that sho 
yet had to wait for hours; it seemed as if it were 
almost evening again befere she heard the sound of 
footsteps on the creaking stairs, and became awaro 
of the arrival of some one. The key turned in the 
rusty lock, and presently Mapleton entered her pre- 
sence, dressed,.so it seemed, in ball costume. He had 
evidently taken very great pains with his appear- 
ance; his moustache and beard and hair were all 
carefully trimmed, a large diamond blazed in his 
cravat, but his ugly face was there as well, always 
repulsive, always the same. He carried a lamp in 
his hand, which he set down on the rough table. He 
approached Florence, who confronted him with a 
daring light in her eyes and a smile of bitter defiance 
on her lip, 

“Are you hungry ?” asked Mapleton, in an insult- 
ing tone, 

“ Perhaps you, have been stealing provisions ?” re- 
torted Florence, 

“ Perhaps Lhave,” was the ready answer. “ You 
know I am not one particularly scrupulous in 
regard to matters of conscience, and so on. You 
need not think to hurt my feelings by inquiring if L 
have been stealing. I would as soon steal as do 
anything else—sooner, I think; but, meanwhile, L 
am sure you must be hungry, and I have here a little 
hamper which containschicken, tongue, French rolls, 
and some rich old port. Before we enter into either 
terms of truce, of peace, or of continued hostilities, 
you had better sit down and cat and drink.’’ 

Florence was nearly starved, for she had been so 
many hours without food. Shefelt that she had need 
of all her energies, all her vigour, if ever.she were to 
escape from this terrible prison, which might easily 
become her death chamber. She was, besides, too 
practical to refuse to avail herself of ‘any means of 
help which were offered to her, even if those means 
were the gift of her enemy. She was very brave, 
but she was faint from want, and she was resolved 
to eat the: food that was given to her. Only one 
fear held her back: was it not probable that this 
miscreant might, put. a drug, or even poison in her 
wine or ? She resolved carefully to.examine 
everything before she partook of it. 

“T will eat and drink,’’ said Florence; “but I 
really have. that kind of opinion of you, Mr, Maple- 
ton, that I'shall do soin fear and trembling. You have 
perhaps drugged the wine and poisoned the bread.” 

“T have done neither,” responded Mapleton. 
“No, ‘ Chacun &@ son goit,’ ‘ everybody to his taste,’ 
as the French say, and my taste is not for a swooned 
and senseless woman. No, Miss Random, what I 
admire in you is your daring, your spirit, your very 
insolence. If I cannot bring you to reason, and to 
consent to marrying me, I shall put an end to your 
existence. Nobody else shall have you; and you 
shall not enjoy liberty again. But I don’t mean to 
poison or to drug you. 1 want you toremain in your 
proper senses, and to consent to marry me before 
witnesses of my own choosing. After that you may 
not object to marrying me publicly, as I said to you 
the other day.” 

“Perhaps I may,” retorted Florence. “ You see 
you are beginning to starve me iuto submission al-' 
ready. Meanwhile, will you bring out the wine, the 
tongue, and the chicken, of which you have given 
so tempting an account ?” 

Immediately Mapleton began obediently to un- 
fasten the hamper. 

Florence watched him furtively. 

“I must deceive this man,” said she to herself. 
“Hitherto I have shown to him nothing but inso- 
lence and hardness, but I fear that insolence and 
hardness now may bring me to my death. I had 
better be civil.” 

Mapleton meanwhile had spread on the table a 
delicate white cloth, he arranged the plates, glasses, 
knives and forks, then he drew out a tongue, @ roast 
fowl, French rolls, and a dish of grapes and peaches 

“ We are certainly at truce, Mr. Mapleton,” cried 
Florence, gaily. ‘“ But I cannot consent to partake 
of your hospitality unless you will have something 
yourself,” 

The politeness and pleasantness of her tone soothed 
the brute nature of Mapleton for the moment; he 
looked at her askance, and wondered within himself 
whether or not she was shamming. 

“Women are sometimes fascinated by bold 
deeds,” said the ruffian to himeelf; “this rude and 
savage manner of wooing may after all. have tickled 

her vanity ;: such-things are possible.” 

Meanwhile Mapleton waited upon Florence as 

though he had been her servant, She edtand drank 

heartily; she was very quick.at detecting facts, and 

she felt convinced that the man, peculiar in his 

ruffianism, unique in his wickedness, had still: no in- 

tention of either poisoning or stealing awav her 





began to wish so much for a change that she ac- 


senses. 
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“ Well, Mr. Mapleton,” said she, gaily, “I have to 
thank you for a very nice supper, but I am sorry 
you have eaten nothing yourself.” 

“I dined admirably before I came here, Miss Ran- 
dom,” responded Mapleton; “but now have you any 
objection to talk about the object which lies nearest 
to my heart? May I bring my witnesses here, and 
will you marry me according te the Scotch law ?” 

“T have no objection whatever, upon re-considera- 
tion,” replied Florence. “You see how completely 
your tactics have succeeded, Yesterday I seemed 
to prefer death in your well rather than marriage 
with you, but a little thought has taught me wis- 
dom. It is true I am not in love with you,” a slight 
shudder passed over the frame of Florence as she 
spoke. “But neither are you, strictly speaking, in 
love with me, not in the romantic sense; that is, 
you wish me to be your wife and remain so for a 
time, but within a few weeks you will grow tired of 
me, and then you will be looking out for another. 
Now, I have never intended to marry anybody; you 
will give me my liberty after my marriage, will you 
not? We will be married here, as you say, in your own 
peculiar style, and then we will go and be married by 
special licence. The world will marvel, but we shall 
have to state that we have been in love with each other 
always, and that it was arunaway match. I can state 
that I was always too eccentric to like the humdram of 
a regular genteel wedding. Now, to be frank with you, 
Mr. Mapleton, you are certainly the last manI should 
have chosen as a husband, but, under the circum- 
stances, I must accept you as my husband for the 
space of a few weeks. At the end of that time we 
will have a proper legal separation. I shall again 
enjoy my liberty, and you will, of course, tire of me, 
as you weuld of anybody in that space of time.” 

“IT shall never tire of her, and I shall never allow 
her to leave me,” said Mapleton, to himself “but I 
shall conceal this from her.” 

“You consent then, adorable Florence!” cried 
Mapleton, flinging himself on his knees at her feet ; 
“you consent that I should bring in witnesses this 
very hour, aud that we should sign papers, each sub- 
scribing ourselves, the oue as husband, the other as 
wife?’ 

“TI consent,” replied Florence, “but I do not con- 
sent to it so quickly as to-night. I must have rest. 
Come to-morrow, at twelve o’clock in the day, with 
your witnesses, aud I will sign any paper, and do 
whatever you require. Pray do not oppose me in 
this; if you do not give me my own way I| may, per- 
haps, give you trouble again, and grow restive.” 

Mapleton appeared to think deeply while Florence 
spoke thus; he bent his head to his hands. Then 
¥iorence took the opportunity, which she had been 
long seeking for; she slipped a sharp knife up her 

sleeve, and now her only dread was, would Mapleton 
perceive the loss ? 

Fortune favoured Miss Random. Mapleton did not 
perceive the loss—he was thinking deeply of her 
proposal; cunning and crafty as he was, she had 
managed to deceive this man. Love, or what he 
called love, had for the time blinded or weakened the 
judgment of this infamous miscreant. 

‘*] will come then to-morrow, at twelve o'clock, 
adorable Florence,” cried Mapleton; “ meanwhile, I 
cannot bear that you should sleep on that hard couch ; 
however, here is a sealskin cloak which will keep you 
warm, and I have not forgotten to bring a soft pillow 
in my pocket for your head.” 

He drew a soft pillow from his pocket as he spoke ; 
it was of down, ina silkeu case, aud folded into a 

vory tiny compass; when shaken out, however, it 
formed a very admirable rest for the head, 

“+T will leave you the lainp, if you prefer it,” said 
Mapleton, hesitating. 

Florence interrupted hit. 

“No, thank you; I prefer the dark.” 

He hurried the kuives and forks again into the 
hamper, and Florence thanked Heaven that he did 
not miss the one sl had slipped up her sleeve. 

“There are bread, fruit, and wine, beautiful Flo- 
rence, if you want any,” said Mapleton, quite humbly. 

“ Thank you, I have supped sumptuously,” replied 
Florence. 

She was in a desperate hurry to get rid of Mapleton. 
At last he took his departure; the door was locked, and 
she was left once more in darkness. She sat upon 


her sorry bed and listened ; she waited until the last 


echoes of his footsteps had died away, and even then 
she did not stir. ‘The knife she grasped passionately 
in her right hand—with that knife she was resolved 
to carve her way out to life, and hope, and freedom. 


She waited a full hour before she stirred. Then 
she stealthily approached the door, felt for the panel, 
and attempted to drive her knife into the wood. It 
It was long, very long, be- 
fore she made more impression upon that door than 
But after 
a while she delved a little cleft in the wood. Weary, 


was hard, weary work. 


she would bave mado upon a stone wall. 


so easy. Scraping, scraping, scraping, until she was 
ready to faint with exhaustion. 
gang hard, the knife seemed to grow blunt with 


fully, with a terrible contradictory patient impatience, 
On, on, on! 


Florence Random. Half the panel was not yet cut 
through, and she feared that her terrible foe would 
return before her task was half completed, She sat 
down on the ground at length, and buried her face 
in her hands. Some wild thought she had of plung- 
ing the knife into her own heart, the idea of again 
encountering Mapleton was so abhorrent and repul- 
sive to her. 
spairing attitude, she suddenly heard the sound of 
voices. She listened again; the voices were on the 
roof of the house. 
eZ She started to her feet, uncertain what to 

0. 
she were heard, would she be helped? 


prepared by coating it with a resinous liquid, and 
afterwards painting it with a solution of glue and 
soot, to prevent the appearance of blotches. After 
it is dry, the true waterproof coating is applied, 


a half ounces of powdered shellac to two pints of 


The wood was so 


er efforts; yet still she kept on—ceaselessly, pain- 


The night wore away, and so did the strength of 


While she sat in this desponding, de- 


Were these foes, or were these 


If she shouted out, would she be heard? If 
(To be continued.) 
SCIENCE. 


Warterproor Pacxine Parger.—This paper is 











which consists of a solution prepared with two and 


water. To this, while hot, is added gradually one- 
third of an ounce of pulverised borax; at the same 
time mineral colouring matter, like ochre or umber, 
may be added. Whenocold it is ready foruse. The 
operation of coating is so quickly performed that 
two panetes may prepare 8,000 square feet of paper 
per day. 

THs BREATHING APPARATUS.—The quantity of 
air changed at each inspiration varies in different 
people, and this variation has been taken as a mea- 
sure or index of the physical strength and consti- 
tution of the individual. Thus it has been found, 
by experiment, that a heal man 5ft. 7in. in 
height can expire 225 cubic inches of air, and that 
for every additional inch of statura au increase of 
eight cubic inches in the capacity tukus place. This 
rule is not much affected b; the weight of the per- 
son, but age is found to modify it to a certain ex- 
tent; thus the capacity increases from about 
the 15th to the 35th year, and then gradually 
diminishes. The number of respirations in the 
minute is, on an average, from fourteen to eighteen 
in a state of repose of body and mind; but this is 
liable to great variation from disease, mental emo- 
tion, or physical exertion. ‘~ 

BELLS AND BELL METAL. 

Tue sound of a bell depends, of course, on many 
different circumstances or conditions. One of these 
is the metal of which the bell is composed. The 
mixed metals or alloys illustrate in an instructive 
way the differences of quality which result from 
differences in the proportion of ingredients. Cop- 
per and tin produce the metal bronze; in other pro- 

ortions they yield speculum metal, for making the 
brilliantly white reflectors of telescopes; while in 
other proportions, again, they furnish bell metal. 
The Chinese in their gongs and the Europeans in 
their bells have seen reason to employ pretty nearly 
the same kind of metal. There is always much more 
copper than tin; but every bell-founder. has his 
favourite recipe in this matter. Some adopt simply 
four of copper to one of tin; some thirty-two cop- 
per to nine of tin. Big Ben has about twenty-two 
copper to seven of tin. Mr. Layard found at Nine- 
veh bells which had as much as ten parts copper to 
one of tin. It is, therefore, evident that no very 
great amount of exactness is necessary in this mat- 
ter. It is considered, in a general way, that an extra 
dose of tin improves the sound, but renders the 
alloy more brittle ; the founder, therefore, establishes 
a balance of advantages ne to his judgment 
and experience. Whenalarge bell is annealed very 
slowly, the sonorous quality of the mass is im- 
proved. : 

Bell metal, though the most general, is not the 
only material for Shells. Sometimes a little lead, 
arsenic, or zinc, is added to the copper andtin. It 
used to be a favourite idea that silver, thrown into 
the melting furnace, improves the tone of a bell. 
As for othe: metals besides copper, tin, and silver, 
it is known that steel and iron are occasionally used 
for church bells. Such bells have been cast at 
Westphalia, at Sheffield, and at Dundyvan, near 

Glasgow. Steel bells are lighter and cheaper than 
those of bell metal, and yield a rich and brilliant 
tone; but the sound is said to be unable to pene- 
trate to a great distance. Cast iron, with the addi- 
tion of a little tin, has been tried; but the alloy 
was far too brittle. Glass bells, and wooden bells 


former could bear any hammering or cla 
how the latter could yield a sound poe 
One of the missionaries to Fiji, however, has de- 
scribed a bell or pounding inateamant made from 
the t a » like a 
placed on a coil of rope or 
on the ground; when struck at one end with a 
pee A ives out a stifled roar which we are told 
co 


shape, and proportion. The familiar “ bell 
is not a mere random guess or fancy. It has been 
found b 
per io f k li 

uning forks, gongs, cylinders, flat plates, etc., that 
@ bell of the ordinary et 
will give out its sound toa 
any of them 
and d 
proportions of a bell, the founders speak of it a)- 
most as a living bei 
and haunch. Some 
waists, almost cylindrical ; but this is not a general 
characteristic. 


perienier bell, it does not depend on 
C) 
joi none ey oy = the tone, height and th 

@' C) e tone, height an ick. 
ness remaining or, the thinner the metal 
the deeper the tone, diameter and height remainin 





ering, nor 
hearing. 


hollowed trunk of trough, and 


some other elastic mass 


eard twelve miles off. 

The sound of a bell is further dependent on size, 
-shape ” 
experiment, after comparing sounding 
like springs, spirals, hemispheres, 


shape, and of the same weight, 
ter distance than 
3; albeit, some of the others yield rich 
‘tones. In describing the several parts and 
, With its head, mouth, waist, 

are made with very long 


As to the actual tone, pitch, or musical note of . 
one o 

dimensions singly, but on the relation between 
and thickness. The larger 


unaltered. The German 


bell founders adopt a kin 
of average rule, maintaining i 


certain ratios between 


the diameter of the mouth, the diameter of the head 


or ge the height, and fhe thickness of 
metal; anda certain ratio between the weight of 
the bell and the weight efthe clapper. In this wa 
they can tell beforehand the tone which a bell 
will yield. English bell founders have ratios of 
their own, which they regard in some sense as trade 
secrets. In practice, however, there are often un- 
foreseen and unexplained difficulties in the matter ; 
the Royal Exchange bell, for instance, is said to 
have failed in yielding either the a or the qua- 
lity of the tone intended. By filing or chipping 
away some of the metal at the thickest part, called 
the “sound-bow,” where the hammer or clapper 
strikes, the tone is deepened ; whereas by reducing 
the diameter of the lower edge itis raised. The 
Great Tom of Lincoln, though smaller than the great 
bell of St. Paul’s, is heavier, on account of its 
greater thickness, and yields a higher tone. 


USE OF METALS AS FUEL. 


An inventor proposes to substitute metals for 
coal as fuel for ocean steamers, and has taken out 
a patent for a method of carrying out his views, his 
object being to obtain a larger amount of steam 
from a given quantity of fuel. 

Wher coal is burnt the solid coal is turned into 
gas, a large portion of heat becomes latent, and is 
wasted by volatilising the solid. ‘The oxygen of the 
atmosphere is a by reason of the large amount 
of heat combined with it. When zinc, iron, or man- 
ganese are burned the resulting oxide is a dense 
solid; little or no heat is wasted, asit is not turned 
into vapour. In addition to this, the inventor ob- 
tains the cosmical heat latent in the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, and the result is that one pound of 
zine will evaporate more than four times as much 
water as one pound of coal, the advantage of which, 
on long sea voyages is obvious. The zinc or other 
metal thus becemes a vehicle of power, much er 
than can be obtained from the same weight or bulk 
of coal, and the oxide of the metal may subsequently 
be economically reduced at any convenient place 
where coal is accessible. The following is the man- 
ner in which it is preferred to carry out this inven- 
tion: The furnace of the boiler is divided into two 
or more parts; first, the hearth or grate on which 
the metal is burned (in this description we will con- 
fine ourselves to the metal zinc) ; secondly, a cham- 
ber behind the hearth to collect the oxide. In the 
case of tubular boilers, the heated gas from this 
chamber is made to circulate through the tubes. 
The furnace has the bottom and sides, and some- 
times the top also, of brick, fire-clay, or any other 
refractory substance. The air is admitted over tho 
combustible metal, or by a blast through the same ; 

in the latter case pipes or tweers are built in the 
bottom or sides of the furnace. - 
practically successful 


Whether this method prove 
based on sound principles. 


or not, it is certainly 
Every one knows what a small A sy rtion of coal 
compared to the iron is used in the furnaces of iron 
founderies, and how the partial combustion of the 
iron itself increases the heat derived from the coal. 
If stoves could be built that would burn iron, it 
meus doubtless be as cheap a fuel as coal, perhaps 
cheaper, 
oOo 


WHEN we record our angry feelings, let it be on 
the snow, that the first beam of sunshine may ob- 








weary work, and she had fancied it would have been 





are also talked about; but we do not see how tho 


literate them for ever. 
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THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


en 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Should we be taking leave 
As long a term as yet we have to live, . 
The loathness to depart would grow. Cymbel’ne. 

As the bishop walked home that night from 
Bishopstowe, the Honourable Peregrine Tyrrol’s 
man, Wade, met him, and humbly accosted him. — 

‘Would your lordship take me a month on trial, 
since Jonson is gone?” he asked. 

**Come and see Mrs. Bonhill,” said the bishop. 

So Wade trudged after the man he aspired to sorve 
the two and a half miles to the palace. 

Not a word did the bishop address to Wade. Per- 
haps he remembered that Wade was Tyrrol’s ser- 
vant, and disliked him on that account. Wade was 
fcarfully anxious as they neared the palace; he 
wanted to get a good word from the bishop, then 
he might be sure of Mrs. Bonhill. 

When they were walking up the snowy drive he 
got beside the bishop, clearing his throat nervously. 

“Ahem! your lordship!” 

“ Well, my friend ?” 

The bishop, as he had confessed to his niece, was 
not a lordly bishop ; he was brother to the meanest. 

“I was Mr. Peregrine Tyrrol’s valet last.” 

“1 know it, Wade.” 

“ Please don’t let that stand against me in your 
lordship’s mind.” 

“No, no; why should it ?” 

“Mr. Peregrine is a bad man, sir; he’s doing all 
he can to ruin your lordship.” 

“No, no, Wade; surely not. He is frankly 
received by us as a friend.” 

“Your lordship is cruelly imposed upon by him. 
Many and many ’s the mean plot I’ve overheard 
between Mr. Tyrrol and the man Jonson whom 
you’ve had to dismiss——” 

“ Peace!”’ said the bishop, firmly; “I will not 
accept the knowledge which is gathered in such a 
way. Say no more.” 

“But,”’ pleaded Wade, still more earnestly, “they 
have compassed your ruin, as well as Miss——” 

“Be silent,” cried the bishop, with authority ; 
“T wish to hear nothing of Mr. Tyrrol’s affairs.” 

The door of the palace was opened by Gretchen, 
who exclaimed, quickly : 

‘My lord, madam requires you without delay.” 

The bishop was following the maid when he re- 
membered the footman, and turned kindly. 

“ You wish to serve me, do you ?” 

“Yes, indeed, my lord, I do.”’ 

“But why are you so anxious about it.” 














([ERMENGARDE'S ACCUSATION. ] 


 Because—b I hoped to put a spike in 
Mr. Peregrine’s cannon, by warning you of his 
plots,’”’ he stammered, with a darkening eyo. 

“That is not a good motive,’ said the bishop, 
gently. ‘* Have you not a better one?” 

Wade now grew pale, and eyed the dreary floor. 

Gretchen, discreet as she was quick, instantly 
vanished. 

‘* Speak, my friend,” said the bishop gently. 

Wade stepped closer to him, and spoke in a low 
but manly voice. 

“My lord, I know the way Mr. Tyrrol tried to 
snare Mabel Fane, and how you've toiled to save 
her, for which Heaven bless you, sir! I love Mabel 
with an honest heart, and we were engaged lonz he- 
fore he tried his wicked arts to dazzle her, an‘ she 
was a modest, merry creature, sir, with as brave a 
little will to work and make an honest fellow happy 
as ever I met.” 





Wade spoke with hurry, and some emotion ; but 


he spoke like a man. 

‘When Miss Thouvenal carried poor Mabel to 
the palace, to be out of Mr. Peregrine’s reach, I 
found out at that time that he had hired Jonson to 
spy about your lordship. I followed Mr. Tyrrol to 
his secret meetings, which were held in the wood 
there, fearful at first that he was making a plot to 
get Mabel out of the palace. I soon found I was 
mistaken, and that my master ‘had given her up, 
but was plotting to have his revenge upon you and 
your lordship’s niece. I have como here, hoping 
you'll take me in Jonson’s place, so as I may guard 
the dear lady who saved Mabel, and be near Mabel 
herself. Idon’t know what your lordship will call 
that for a motive, but it’s the true one.” 

“You shall stay, Wade; only do not play the 
spy on those who spy on me. It is a mean occupa- 


tion. 

And he walked , way with a glow at his heart. 

He saw happier days for his poor Mabel Fane; 
and he rejoiced over them, with achildlike and 
most benignant satisfaction. 

When he entered Miss Thouvenal’s room he found 
her lying pale as death upon her satin couch. 

‘*Ermengarde,” murmured the bishop, in a fond 
and tremulous voice. 

She opened her eyes, and turned her face to him. 

“ Come to me, dear uncle !’’ she sighed. 

He came quickly, and, kneeling for one moment, 
he pressed the edge of her falling sleeve to his lips. 

She did not notice it, though Gretchen did, and 
burst into tears—Ermengarde seemed beyond the 
reach of grief, and only conscious of despair, 

‘* My lord,”’ sho said, “I am doomed to destruc- 
tion. My dear friend, I only desire your prayers.” 








Aghast, the bishop gazed at her, while the blood 
forsook his cheek. 

“ Ah, madam! what words are these ?” he cried, 

** Tell him, Gretchen !” she sighed. 

Gretchen, drying her swollen eyes, obeyed. 

“The man T'yrrol,” she said, with extremo viru’ 
lence, “has been so presumptuous as to order ma- 
dame to be his wife. Madame refusing, has been told 
that sheis a thief of Court jewels, and that she will 
be given up, unless she becomes his wife. ‘The per- 
son has dared to put a ring of betrothal upon my 
lady’s finger, and to terrify her intoa swoon. Ma. 
dame cannot live throngh such scenes, my lord.” 

Standing a few paces from the couch, the bishop 
listened, with ashen faco and eyes on the ground. 

There was a breathless silence for more than five 
minutes after Gretchen had ceased speaking. 

Er.aengarde lay like 

“ A lily cut down by the gale,” 
with half-closed eyes. Her mid g.z2d imploringly 
at the bishop, and clasped and unclasped her hands 
in utter anguish. : 

When the bishop spoke his voice was as strained 
and hollow as if it came out of a metal tubs. 

‘She must fly,” he said. 

A hopeless smile wandered over her face. 

“Whither ?”? she murmured; “I am weary of 
hiding my head. Let me die.” 

A strange and bitter flash broks from the bishop’s 
eyes. It was as if a wolf, long chained, had broken 
his bands. 

“You shall not be sacrificed while Jerome Thou- 
venal lives !’’ he muttered; ‘if they dare to touch 
you, I will hurl them from your presence.” 

She wept when she heard that. 

“T have sacrificed you enoush already, my brave 
friend,”’ she cried, dizzily raisin herself and stretch- 
ing her two sweet hands towards him. ‘ You have 
shown true devotion to a woman of whom you know 
nothing. Oh, most generous of men, would you en- 
danger your life for one who hides from you her 
history ?” 

She seemed to have forgotten their relative posi- 
tions of uncle and niece; from some mysterious 
height she beheld his fidelity, and commended it in 
terms which flushed his thin face with rapture. 

Gretchen never checked her now, as when first 
she was wont to forget her caution in the presence 
of the bishop ; on this occasion she looked from face 
to face, and it would be difficult to decide upon 
which she gazed with most adoration. 

The bishop lifted his head, with a laugh of defiance. 

“Ha, ha! These men would have thee wed with 
them !” he cried, “and would compel you, too! Ah, 
madame, ’tis the presumption of ignorance |” 
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The lady cast her eyes upon the ruby ring which 
Gretchen had torn off her finger and thrown on the 
table; she sighed mournfully, and sank into a 
dreamy reverie. 

** Madanie,”’ said the bishop, more gently ; ‘I have 
received the proposals of Lord Edgar Berney, this 
day, for your hand. He met me inthe village.” 

Ermengarde’s soft hands stole to her heart! her 
sapphire eyes grew bright with an ineffable bril- 
liance, and a wondrous carmine dyed each snow- 
white cheek; she regarded the bishop in dumb, 
though rapturous expectancy. 

Gretchen, anxiously reading her countenance, 
blushed blood-red, and said, in a rough manner : 

“Continue, my lord ; madame desires to hear the 
rest of this new presumption.” 

*T told Lord Edgar that Miss Thouvenal, in her 
generosity, might bestow upon him friendship and 
favour, but neverduty. That she might not mate 
with such as he, and that he must not see her face 
again.” 

Ermengarde seemed stunned. 
threw up her hands convulsively. 

“* Madame,” cried the bishop, in much agitation, 
“ have I spoken that which you do not approve ?” 

** My lord, you have finished the drama!” jerked 
Gretchen, supporting her mistress. ‘* Impossible as 
it may appear, it seems that madame loved the 
Englishman.” 

The bishop was speechless with terror, with ¢on- 
fusion. He regarded Miss Thouvenal wildly. 

“Is that possible?” he muttered, at length, 
through set teeth. 

Ermengarde raised that splendid countenance, 
which till now had seemed impervious to the emo- 
tions which surge o’er other women, and, in pas- 
sionate accents, she cried : 

“T love him, my lord! I love him, and would 
have bestowed my hand upon him. Why not, if I 
love him? Is not that enough? Oh, cruel man, 
you have broken my ‘a 

‘‘ Madame!” shrieked the bishop. 

P His tone would have stilled the moans of the 
ving. 

She rose—a queen of passion, of beauty, of mys- 
tery—and stood before him, her long, white glisten- 
ing robes falling about her in superb folds. She 
clasped her hands upon her bosom, and her eyes 
swam in tears. 

“You go bring me my knight!’”’ cried Ermen- 
garde, in herclipped English. ‘Away, lord bishop !” 

“Madame!” ejaculated he again, pale, anguished, 
astonished ; “is it possible that youn——” 

“Away! it is inevitable!” she returned 
periously. 

“You—will you marry Lord Edgar?” And he 
wrung his hands. “Oh, monstrous! oh, unprece- 
dented! oh, mad mésalliance !” 

He rushed forward, fell on his knees before her, 
and performed an act of homage. 

The lady started, and cried out in German te her 
maid, who stepped forward, sank on her knees be- 
side the bishop, and in this attitude answered her: 

“*Madame, we pray you, for your nobility’s sake, 
dismiss the English lord !’’ 

“Treachery!” shrieked the lady. ‘ Wretched 
girl, you have betrayed me!” 

The bishop raised his streaming eyes to her face. 
Love incomparable was expressed in that look. 

“ Madame,”’ he exclaimed, “‘ no one has betrayed 
you—I knew you from the first. Madame, let me be 
your slave!” 

She fell back on her couch, and regarded him with 
@ surprise which became almost reverential. The 
bishop still knelt before her, tears streaming down 
his rough face. The lady took his hand, and raised 
him from her fect. 

**My lord, you are less a man than an angel!” 
she murmured, with enthusiasm. ‘ The blessing of 
her who has suffered all but death, be upon you!” 

And she threw herself into his arms. 

That same night Lord Edgar was summoned to 
the palace. He was roaming about his great, hand- 
some rooms, in an abandon of grief and disappoint- 
ment, when Burlington arrived with the bishop’s 
message : 

“Lord Edgar must favour Bishop Thouvenal 
with an interview.” 

Ordering out his horse; he instantly cantered off 
to the palace. He wondered what the bishop had 
to say—supposed he meant to explain more fully 
the reasons for his rejection. 

The bishop met him in the hall. 

“It is Miss Thouvenal who has desired your pre- 
sence,” said he. ‘She would hear your proposals 
from yourself.” 

“No, no!” stammered Lord Edgar, excitedly ; ‘I 
had better not see her again. I will not intrude.” 

“Oh, impossible!’ returned the bishop, shocked ; 
“you cannot refuse. You must not refuse her ary- 
thing.” 

It was rather late when the young nobleman en- 
tered the lady’s chamber. He was horror-stricken 
to observe her pallor and extreme dejection. 

Gretchen watched her with evident alarm; 


She gasped, and 


im- 








the bishop was far more affectionate in his manner 
than ever the young knight had seen him with his 
niece before. 

“ Welcome, Lord Edgar.” said the sweet voice. 

Pale now, with mingled love and remorse, he 
bowed sadly, and remained at a distance. 

“Come nearer, my friend, and let me speak to 
you,” said Miss Thouvenal, most graciously. 

He came within a few feet of her, as humble and 
abashed as had ever been her old friend Bishop 
Thouvenal. 

‘*T have this day learned that which I never sus- 
pected, never dreamed of,’’ she murmured ; “ that 
you have learned to regard me with more ardent 
feelings than those of friendship. My lord, it grieves 
me to refuse such devotion, but I must do so.” 

Lord Edgar trembled with indescribable grief, and 
averted his eyes, which had grown fierce with his 
heart's anguish. 

“ Madame, I pray your forgiveness for my pre- 
sumption,” he returned ; ‘I have already learned 
that I am rejected; is it requisite to augment my 
anguish by hearing your lips reiterate it? Can you 
not forgive the passion which your own rare quali- 
ties have implanted, and accept my contrition ?” 

‘‘Ah, Lord Edgar!” she sighed; “I have mab 
called you here to reproach you for your love, but 
to save you from the humiliation ofregarding your- 
self as rejected, because you have not beem appre- 
ciated. I honour you for your single-hearted love, 
which hag taken so much upon trust ; and * 
alas! I eannot reward it as you wish, believe I 
return it!” 

Her sweet voice sank toa more tender cadente; 
her sweet eyes rained entrancing love upon him he 
bowed her gentle head upon her bosom, amd ;. 

Breathless with joyful surprise, the youmgman 
watched her for a moment, then sprang towards 
her, and would have seized her hand ; but shewawed 
him off with a gentle command, and with her eyes 
still full of tears, resumed :. 


“T have not told you this: imeniertomock you, 


with false hopes. I have indeed bestowed 
upon you, and im other ei 
gladly permitted you to become my husband. 


at once my joy and my sorrow that I havethisto }, 


tell you; I wish you to remember me ag not un- 
grateful to you for your noble kindnesses, but my 
own heart suffers a grief which is unmitigated by 
any-hope of relief—I am quite hopeless !”’ 

“ Beloved lady,” exclaimed Lord Edgar; *’tis your 
generosity which prompts you to make this disclo- 
sure tome. Why do you not dismiss me in silence, 
as so many proud ladies would do ?”’ 

“ Ah, dear friend; I cannot afford to outrage one 
of the three who are all I have to love upon the 
earth. I am forced to dismiss you, but not, ah! not 
to be unkind! Dear Lord Edgar, I pray that you 
may never call me unkind!” 

‘* Never! never!” cried he, with admiration ; “you 
are a pattern to all women !” 

She smiled sadly, and continued : 

“T will endeavour to explain why we may not 
marry. [am a woman enveluped by mystery which 
I dare not disclose even toyou. I cannot tell you my 
name, my rank, or my parentage.’ As she said this 
her lips paled. ‘It would be doing the son of the 
Earl of Lonsdale an injustice to wed him to a sphinx. 
At first I did not thnk of these objections, and 
thought I might throw myself into your arms; it 
was a madness which quickly passed away, my lord.” 

‘But, madame, I desire néither rank nor position 
with you!’ exclaimed Lord Berney, with great ear- 
nestness; “‘I believe in your unblemished: purity ; 
if these are your sole reasons for my rejection, they 
are no reasons at all. I cannot be rejected upon 
such grounds.” 

** You do not understand, magnanimous man 
she returned, softly, yet with firmness. ‘“‘ I am, and 
must remain nameless, friendless, homeless. I am 
a fugitive——” 

** Madame, I pray you desist,” murmured the 
bishop, warningly. 

“Tt is too true, dear friend,” she answered ; “and 
I must show my dear Lord Hdgar how impossible it 
is that we should be so happy as to marry each 
other. My lord, I will not entangle you with the for- 
tunes of one who is the most unfortunate of her sex. 
I have committed no crime, yet the fate of a criminal 
awaits me; the turn of a straw may precipitate me 
into ruin. Shall I hamper nty dear lover'with such 
possibilities of misery ? No, no; I will be kind and 
send you away from me, although your loved pre- 
sence has made me happy in past days. Oh, life! 
oh, life! how bright—how swift your smiles ; how 
cruel, black, and abiding your frowns to me !” 

She ceased with these murmured words, and those 
she called her three friends regarded her with un- 
speakable sympathy. 

rd Berney broke the silence first. 

“You hint at perils, lady,” he said, with smothered 
fire; “remember that you haye made me your 
knight. May not I stand between you and these 
perils? Is it not my right to protect the lady I 
have promised to serve ?” 


”? 
. 


* You can do nothing, Lord Edgar; I am irreyo. 
cably doomed to ruin. [Enough of my fatal story is 
known to be my death. I have but one course— 
alas! the most bitter of all!’ 

‘The passionately affectionate look which she cast 
upon her lover at that’ moment thrilled him to the 
soul. He threw himself at her feet, and besought 
her to fling aside these strange and visionary ob- 
stacles to their union, and to permit him the bliss 
of guarding her from all that menaced her. 

Unable to speak, she looked at the bishop to 
assist her, whereupon he gently desired Lord Edgar 


to spare her > 

‘** Believe me, my lord, it is impossible,”’ he said, 
resolutely. ‘ Your with this lady would 
be productive of only the wildest eonfusion, and 
would make after-life a series of extraordinary 
events, of which you have noconception. Be con- 
tent with this promise: if the time ever arrivo 
when I am no longer able to guard my dear lady, I 
shall delegate you to take my place, and to serve 
-her, as a true and loyal knight, with no hope of re- 
eward. Now bid her farewell; she requires rest, be- 
fore we take any further steps.” 

Pm. felt that this might be the last time he 

be with the beautiful Miss Thouvenal; he 
was eonscious of a crisis in her affairs, but dared 
notiask thebishop to explain. Already he felt that 
she@had treated him with a right royal confidence, 
witi¢h he had no right to expect. 

Overcome with despair, as the bishop spoke, 
Exrmengarde rose up, and, putting her hands in Lord 
Edgar e, offered-him her brow to kiss. 

Adien, my lord,” she said, mournfully; “ forget 
mse if you " 

*“Never shall ‘I cease to adore you, my hapless 

” returned he, with equal agitation. 
» ‘He pressed her hands to his heart; kivsed hey 


om theaammonnd with a heart of anguish, turned 
. t. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Qh, whitadeal of scorn looks beautiful 
Inthe cont@uptiand anger oi her lip. 
Twelfth Night. 


‘Tr wae midightiof the samc eventful day. 

A man stood it the feet.of the stairs which lead 
to the southrooms. He was wrapped in a long dis: 
guising cloak, with a travelling-cap drawn far down 
his brow; and he stood with his arms folded on his 
breast, his chin sunk into the folds of his. cloak, and 
his watchful eyes fixed on the summit of the stairs. 

It would be difficult to recognise the Bishop of 
Bishopstowe in this ominous figure; yetit was he. 

Two servants guarded the great front door; they 
also were in travelling costume. These were Wade 
and the lad Burlington. They were waiting for 
Miss Thouvenal and _ her attendants to come from 
the south rooms and start on a sudden journey. 

All the other servants of the palace were sunk in 
slumber. This journey had been planned in secret, 
and none but Mrs. Bonhill had been apprised of it- 

Ermengarde was about to follow the one course 
which was left to her, and which she had called the 
most bitter of all. 

She was going to flee from her dear benefactor’s 
roof—from her dear knight, Lord Edgar Berney— 
and to hide herself fromthe man who had boasted 
that he knew her history. 

Atlast the party from the. south rooms appeared - 

Three females, veiled from head to foot in such 
a manner that their personality was undiscoverable. 
The taller of the three leaned upon the shoulder of 
her companion as they came downstairs ; the draped 
outline of the hand and arm thus revealed was con- 
spicuons for its perfection of curve. 

Thesentinel at the foot of the stairs made a ges- 
ture of impatience—of despair. When the lady 
joined him he scized her mantle and wrapped if more 
thickly round her shoulders. 

“ Madame!’’ he exclaimed, “‘ what can we do with 
you? Itis impossible to render commonplace such 
illustrious graces!” 

“Courage, my friend!” cried the pure tones of 
Ermengarde ; “all the world wear not the doting 
eyes of Bishop Thouvenal.”’ 

‘‘ We have concealed her hair, pencilled her eye- 
brows, rouged her cheeks, and dyed her fair skin 
brown!’ whispered Gretchen, exultantly; “she 
cannot be recegnised !”’ q 

The third female said nothing, but she pressed 
closer to Miss Thouvenal, with a gesture of adora- 
tion. This was; Mabel Fane. " 

*‘ All is ready,” said the bishop; “ the carriage 
waits on the road. Madame’s luggage will follow.” 

She took his arm; Gretchen and Mabel fell, be- 
hind ; Burlington opened the door; Wade stood be- 
hind it. 

The bishopand his niece walked to the threshold, 
and met a man face to face, F 

Flashing-eyed, furious, pale with vengeance, with 
consuming passion, with fanatic resolve, Peregrine 
Tyrrol withstood them with a bitter jest: f 

‘Whither away, my good lord bishon? Is this 





a midnight charity ?” 
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For a moment a stupendous fury blaekened th® 
fa:e of the bishop; he raised his ariw; it’ seemed 
impossibly that he \ould refrain froiu felling th: 
ins ulter at: his feet. 


But another stepped in and prevented him. Wade: 


came from behind the open door, gently pushed 
past the bishop, and stood before Miss Thouvenal. 

He had a pistol in his hand, arid he held it within 
a foot of Tyrrol’s head. 

“I give you warning, master !’’ he cried, hoarsely, 
“and if. you won’t e it, you'll have this here 
bullet in your. brains.”’ 

Tyrtol fell back with a muttered oath, and two 
of his servants sprang from among the trees and 
made towards Wade. 

He fired—the ball sped upward into the starlit 
space—and the weapon fell from his hand, 

Miss Thouvenal had dashed up his arm just in 
time to save Jonson from a premature introduction 
into another world. 

‘“*Hold!” cried the firm tones of the persecuted 
lady as Tytrol’s servants laid hands on the as- 
tounded Wade; “ there shall be no blood shed on 
my account, friends.”” She turned her veiled face 
to them. ‘‘ Our joutney must be delayed. Be re- 
signed, my lord ; attend me.’ 

She drew the bishop from the door with a convul- 
sive pressure of his arm against her heart ; his fury 
sank abashed before her refined nobleness of spirit, 
and he was forced to go with her. 

“Madame,” he said, in a choked voice, as they 
began to ascend the stairs; ‘‘madame, you are 
obeyed. What then? Yow are sacrificed!’ 

She paused; and gazed with majesty down upon 
her attendants in the hall beneath, who stood pale 
und mortified, witmessing the outrage which was 
put upon her. 

““Why not, good bishop?” demanded the lady, 
with severity. ‘‘ Who else should bear the penalties 
of my position than myself? Should they be sacri- 
ticed? Heavens! am ia monsterof despotism, that 
I should make those suffer who lovame? Not so, 
my dear friend,” 

A few of the house servants now appeared in the 
lower hall, clothed in a hurried manner; and look- 
ing about them in affright. 

“* Lady—beloved mistress !’’ besought the bishop, 
almost kneeling in his vehemence ; “ permit us to 
make one effort for you. I have but to order these 
men to overpower Tyrrol and his cowardly com- 
panions, and you ¢an escape yet. I will follow you 
to-morrow.” 

“No, no!” cried Ermengarde, resolutely. “ My 
lord, do not embroil yourselfthus. There must be 
no violence under the bishop’s roof. Sir, I com- 
mand you to yield quietly, for your own sake, and 
because I have desired it.” 

‘* Madame, you throw yourself to destruction,”’ 
groaned the bishop ; ‘“‘ but you shall be obeyed.” 

He ordered the servants, in a quiet) voice, to re- 
tire, and proeeeded with his lady towards the south 
roonis. 

‘* Madame,” eried Tyrrol, in s ferocions manner, 
striding to the foot of the stairs; “I desire an in- 
terview with you immediately. I will not leave tuis 
house until I have had it.’’ 

“Be silent, wretehed miscreant!’’ retutmed the 
bishop, sternly. ‘ Do you dare to presume farther 
upon this lady ?”’ 

‘My lord bishop,” quoth hp. derisive Tyrrol, 
“ that lady owes me the same obedicnce which your 
poorest curate owes to you; meekness is. strin- 
gently required in both cases. Do not, | counsel you, 
wach Miss Thouvenal to rebel against her master.” 

Dumb as a stone, the unhappy lady passed from 
view, and Tyrrol prepared to spring after them, 
fury burning in his eyes. 

One of the women met him half-way, and drew aside 
her veil. . The fine, though wrathful face of Mabel 
Fane met his gaze. She determinedly barred his way. 

“Oh, Mr. ‘fyrfol!” she gasped, breathless with 
scorn and anger ; “‘ did I ever believe you’d show 
yourself such a ruffian as this !” 

He scarcely noticed her; pushing roughly past her. 

“You'll not get past me to persecute Miss Thou- 
venal !” persisted she, throwing herself with energy 
before him. 

He noticed her then, and stared insolently in her 
flinching, whitening face. 

“ You too, my pretty one!’’ moeked he. “Come, 
this is too bad of you, Mabel. For the sake of old 
times, my dear——”’ 

She swayed from him with an affrighted ery. 

“* Don’t think to soften me with ‘old times’! she 
exclaimed. “I hateand despise you now, as I never 
loved you, vile bully that yor are!” 

‘** Come, my frierid,” interposed Gretchen’s hard, 
dry voice, and she drew the excited girl back from 
Tyrrol’s brutal gaze. 

Once more he attempted to mount the stairs, and 
Burlington was the next to withstand him. 

“* Miss has given you no orders for to follow her, 
sir,” cried he, stoutly ; ‘‘and you aren't going up till 


The lad spring at his throat like a. young tiger, 
almost bearn\* him down with the une tpected rush. 
“* Confound you!” Tyrrol zround ont. almost fran- 
tic with ann’ance; and, »eing a tal] man anda 
heavy one, he soon shook off the gallant boy with a 
blow which laid him 6n the floor, stunned and bleed- 


ing. 

Thus, having displayed his prowess towards the 
women and boy, this knightly gentleman pursued 
his way unmolested and entered Miss Thouvenal’s 
ante-room. 

Mabel Fane remained below with poor Burling- 
ton, but Gretchen closely attended Mr. Tyrrol into 
the ante-room, and began quietly divesting herself 
of her wrappings, eyeing him all the time with a 
fierce satire, which affected courtesy. 

“ Will Mr. T be pleased to allow Miss Thou- 
venal to make her toilette before she meets him ?” 
asked she, in,a choked voice of anger. 

* Away, woman, and tell her I wait foradmission.”’ 

“Ts it Mr. Tyrrol’s pleasure that: madame have 
time to recover from her terror?” she tauntingly 
inquired. 

“If you have any hope that your mistress will 
escape ruin, my. good woman, you had:better not 
dash that hope to the ground,”’ menaced Tyrrol. 

With a blazing glance of hatred at him, she en- 
tered the saloon, carefully shutting the door. 

The bishop paced about the apartment, a storm 
of grief and anguish in his bosom. 

Seding Gretchen, he pointed silently to the lady’s 
dressifig-room, and continued his walk. 

Gretchen found her mistress lying in her cloak 
and veil upon a couch. 

She was not weeping nor insensible; she turned 
with an exceedingly bitter smile on those gentle lips 
to her maid. 

“Oh, madame!” sobbed Gretchen, casting herself 
in an abandonment of grief on the floor. ‘Oh, 
madame !’’ 

“Be content, Gretchen,” answered she, calmly ; 
“death is not so very bad after all.” 

Oh, my heart, such a death for thee!” cried 
Gretchen, passionately ; “and to die by the envy 
of that villain!” 

“Ts he here still?’”’:moaned Ermengarde. 

“He waits to see thee,” answered Gretchen, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ let me remove these traces of thy dis- 
guise, that we give not all our weapons up into his 
hands at once. Blessed nnadame, be brave, and hear 
what he has to menace thee with; but remember 
that. my lord bishop and I have lives to lay down 
for thee!” 

With patient gentleness the lady assisted her. at- 
tendant to remove the disguise, and when attired in 
her usual manner she entered the saloon, leaning 
upon her. 

The bishop ceased his weary pacing and came be- 
hind her chair and stood with his eyes fixed pas- 
sionately upon her show-white cheek; while 
Gretchen admitted the hated ‘lyrrol. 

He strode up with a forced bravado—which al. 
most forsook him when he found himself face to 
face with that high and much-abused lady. 

She watched him approach with melancholy 
apathy ; searce seeming conscions of the insult of 
his presence. 

The perfumed tapers burned radiantly in the 
glittering giraridoles ; the grate glowed yet with 
ruby glare ; but that white-faced lady in her help- 
lessness and woe seemed like the spectre of her 
lovely self—while the bishop and the fierce-cyed 
Gretchen guarding her on either side, completed 
the vision of ruin and despair. 

Since silence was sternly maintained by these 

three, and was insupportable to the conscience- 

lashed Tyrrol, he hurried into speech, with inco- 

herent cagerness. 

“Lady,” he muttered, in roughened accents, 

“why do you hope to escape me? Have yon for- 

gotten that I know you, Baroness Christiana Eber- 
stein P”’ 

And, throwing back his head, he laughed with 
wild triumph. 

But they all remained gazing at him silently. 
Three pairs of eyes, quiet, stern, sorrowful. Oh, 
insnpportable battery ! 

“| have already asstred you that you are in my 
power,” resumed he, with quivering lip, ‘and that 
it is useless to treat one with scorn who holds your 
life in his hand. ‘ Neither tn friend Bishop Thou- 
venal nor your attendant Gretchen can save you in 
the least. Be wise, and make terms with me.” 

‘The mournful blue eyes turned from him, and be- 
¢ame as if they saw him not; the white face moved 
not from its fixed disdain. The bishop stooped and 
whispered a word of devotion in her ear ; it was in 
the Austrian tongue. 

Gretchen, too, bent down, and leaned her fore- 
head upon the lady’s shoulder, while her. strong 
hands encireled her arm; it was the attitude of 
fidelity unto the death. 

‘*T must receive some acknowledgment of my pre- 
sence, madame,” said Tyrrol, almost mad with anger 





she do.’ 
“ Be off, you cur!’’ roared Tyrrol. 














dared to love vehemently. ‘‘ cannot com to an 
anders\anding ‘vith a pn aid an iceberg. Are 
\'ou prepared to answer my demands ?”’ 

Still r> respo’'se ; naught but the stony, d’>dain- 
ful stare. 

Tyrrol turned on his heel, and rapidly went to- 
wards the door, but stopped half-way, and looked at 
them with furious disappointment. 

“ Thave a mind to call in my men and have these 
friends of yours, madame, conveyed from our pre- 
sence, until I wring a response from the sealed lips 
of my betrothed. But I need not proceed to such 
extremities when I am perfect master of your fate. 
It is evident to me, madame the baroness, that you 
do not believe that I am acquainted with every de- 
tail of your perilous history; and, therefore, you 
meet me with defiance. You are very indiscreet.”’ 

He returned to her with his dark, wolfish eyes 
a-glow, and stood as near to her as his really craven 
respect for her would permit. 

“I will prove to you how utterly Iam master of 
your history by repeating it to you before these 
friends of yours. If I go wrong, they or you can tell 
me my information is useless, and can defy me to 
the teeth. But I think I have you safe, madame.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 


OR, 
THE HALF SISTERS, 
—— > —— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Witu the air of a “gold stick in waiting,” at tho 
very least, Shamus O'Lafferty ushered his master's 
guests, the Lady Nora Kildare and her attendant, 
good Mrs. Kelly, into the great central hall of Castle 
Rain. 

This hall traversed the building through its width, 
and was some thirty feet wide by a hundred and 
tifty feet in length. At one end were the great en- 
trance doors, on either side of which were great 
arched avd mullioned windows. At the opposite end 
of the hall were other two immense arched windows, 
corresponding in size and position to the first, and 
between these last a glazed door opened into a quaint, 
sunny, and old-fashioned flower-garden. 

Doors opened on either side of the hall into the 
state apartments or the family rooms. between these 
doors pictures were panelled. At equal distances 
from each other, at one side of the hail, were three 
great old-fashioned fire-places, whose yawning 
mouths were just now filled with little forests of 
spicy pine boughs. 

Above the panelled pictures were hung trophies 
of the chase—tall branching antlers, a stuffed deer's 
head with lifelike eyes, and staffed birds of every 
description. Over the wide and quaint old mantel- 
pieces were skillfully arranged, in patterns of wheels 
and stars, fowling-pieces, rifles, pistols, knives, and 
swords, many of the latter heir-looms of the family, 
and with strange histories of daring deeds attached 
to them, 

The furniture was in keeping with the room. The 
oaken floor, uncovered by a carpet, was polished until 
it shone likea mirror. Here and there a gay but worn 
rug was deposited before some high-backed carved 
settle or big arm-chair. ‘The only luxurious article 
of furniture to be seen was a low, luxuriously-shaped 
sofa or couch, artistically draped with a magnificent 
tiger skin. This stood conveniently near the front 
door, and the young Lady Nora sat down upon it. 
Mrs. Kelly seated herself at a little distance ina 
tall, straight-backed chair, and lovoked curiously 
around her, 

“ Sure, you’re not going to sit down in the like of 
this, Lady Nora?” demanded O'Lafferty. ‘Let me 
take you to the yelly drawing-room, where the sofas 
and chairs are cushioned with gold-coloured satin, 
aud the carpet looks like gold velvet, as it is, to be 
sure! My lord won't like it if you don’t have the 
best, Lady Nora. Or, if you won’t go into tho yelly 
drawing-room, here’s the crimson parlour ” 

“T would rather remain here; Mr. O’Lafferty,” re- 
turned Lady Nora, concealing her simile at the stew- 
ard’s look of involuntary anxiety under all his los- 
pitable entreaties. ‘‘ Be kind enough to go for Lord 
O'Neil.” 

“ At wonst, my lady!” exclaimed O’ Lafferty, with 
a breath of reliefand a graceful flourish of his hands. 
“ ‘Ihe O’Neil may be iu the flower-garden, or it may 
be it's in the park heis. He can’t have followed the 
hounds this morning, although tie hunters are in 
splendid condition. I wilh find him at wonst, and 
tell him of the great honour the bonny Lady of Kil- 
dare has done us this morning.” 

He bowed, and skipped away down the hall like a 
dancing-master, disappearing through the glazed 
door into the flower-garden. 








at being treated with such scorn by her whom he 





“ Hounds! humph !” muttered Mrs, Kelly, who was 
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not ‘o be imposed vpon even by Sxamus O'Lefferty. 
“Does he call those mastiffs hounds? The like of 
them being hounds! Why, thero t.asn't been ‘s ho ind 
at Castle Ruin these twenty years, since hir. as was 
called the Mad O'Neil broke his neck leaping the 
ditch betune this and the bogs below. Hunters, ha! 
Sorry a hunter is there here except the sorrel mare 
that O’Lafferty toek for a debt, an@which The O'Neil 
rides, and the shambling pony that’s dying with age, 
and the cart-horses which they use for a carriage 
when a carriage is needed, which is seldom enough, 
true for it. And as for the yellow drawing-room . 

She glanced at her young mistress, but Lady Nora 
was paying no heed to her muttered criticisms. She 
was too busy with her own thoughts. A sudden 
timidity had seized her, and she was beginning to 
regret her present visit. 

Mrs. Kelly, seeing that her movements were thus 
likely to be unmarked by her young lady, arose, 
crossed the slippery oaken floor, and peeped into the 
various rooms opening from the hall, These rooms 
were all grand in shape, but most of them were dis- 
mantled and bare, The crimson room was octagou- 
shaped, and on its gray, damp walls hung a remuant 
of crimson tapestry, the last vestige of its former 
splendour, 

But of all the spectral chambers, the yellow draw- 
ing-room was the most forlorn, because, perhaps, it 
contained the most relics of former grandeur. A 
threadbare carpet, worn to rags, still remained on 
the floor. The chairs and sofas were the most de- 
crepit specimens to be found of their kind, and the 
yellow satin that had once covered them had long 
since disappeared. The rickety tables stood on three 
legs, or were propped upon two. A few faded strings 
at the windows were all that remained of the amber 
satin curtains of an earlier date. ‘I'he only articles 
of value were the few choice pictures that stil! hung 
in their faded, spoiled frames on the damp walls. 

* Well, the face of that O’Lafferty!” cried Mrs. 
Kelly, in amaze ut. “ This is his yellow drawing- 
room, is it?” 

With more of sorrow than of anger at the duplicity 
of the wretched O'Lafferty, Mrs. Kelly returned to 
her seat. Not an instant too soon. She had hardly 
ensconced her dumpling figure in her chair, when 
the glazed door at the farther end of the long apart- 
ment opened, and Lord O'Neil came up the hall to- 
wards the Lady Nora with a quick and ringing tread. 
Liehind him closely followed his steward and major- 
domo, the consequential but beaming O’Lafferty. 

Lady Nora arose at her lover's approach, her 
piquant young face all aglow, and her sunny brown 
eyes all alight. She held out her little gauntleted 
hand to him, and he seized it in a warm and hearty 
clasp. 

“ Good-morning, my lord,” she said. “I came out 
for a morning ride, and took Castle Ruin in my way.” 

“Tt seems like old times to see you here again, 
Lady Nora,” replied The O'Neil, ina rich, deep voice. 
“You used to come here often enough with your 
father. Let me thank you,” he added, with a touch 
of courtliness, “ for this unexpected honour.” 

Lady Nora blushed, and withdrew her hand from 
Lis clasp. 

He was a grand young fellow, this last of the 
O'Neils. He was tall, with a well-knit, agile figure, 
which gave promise of stateliness in the coming 
years, and with broad shoulders and a full chest, 
which gave effect to his unconscious air of command. 

‘he face of Lord O'Neil, The O'Neil, or Wild 
Larry, as he was variously termed, was in keeping 
with his person. His features were noble and clearly 
cut, and were indicative both of mental and moral 
strength and refinement. He had a grand forehead, 
about which waved carelessly hia tawny hair; and 
his firm yet pleasant mouth, now curved in a smile 
of rare tenderness, was shaded by a softly-curling 
moustache, which seemed tinted with the sunlight. 
jis blue eyes, as keen as the eyes of a hawk, yet 
tender now as the eyes of a woman, revealed a noble, 
pure, and spotless soul. 

‘Lhe garb of The O'Neil was scarcely in keeping 
with his title or person. He wore a shabby old 
shooting-jacket, which had been repeatedly patched 
and mended, and which was only redeemed from 
utter seediness by the spotless and dainty whiteness 
of his linen. Nevertheless he wore it as if it had 
been velvet. 

“ You find me at my work, Lady Nora,” he said, 
smiling. ‘Our chapel is greatly out of repair, and 
I am superintending the mending of the roof and win- 
dows, To tell the truth,” he added, “I was helping 
tu slate the roof when Shamus came for me.” 

O' Lafferty, standing behind his master, lifted his 
hands in horror. The great aim of the steward's life 
was to uphold the dignity of the O'Neils, their gran- 
deur, riches, and honours. ‘The simple, straightfor- 
ward honesty and the lack of all false pride in his 
young master wero, therefore, his greatest trials. 

“Ah! Hear him!’’ whispered the steward to Mrs. 








Kelly, with forced jocrlarity. “ Him, slating the roof 
with the labourers, and superintendiag of it! The 
quality’ll do anything fora lark, msm. I’ve heard 
of noblemer: driving stage-coachee for the fun of it. 
The O'Neil has spirits for anything!” 

Lady Nora and Lord O’Neil were alike unconscious 
of this little by-play. The young girl desired an in- 
terview with her host in some place less public than 
this great hall, and she said, with a glance at the 
glazed door through which he had entered: 

“Ts your garden in as fine order as ever, my lord? 
Won’t you take me to see it ?” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the young lord, his face 
beaming. “ You remember the old garden then, Lady 
Nora, with its old-fashioned flowers? Iam gar- 
dener-in-chief, and have constructed a garden which 
seems to belong to our grandmothers’ days.” 

Not seeing O’Lafferty’s involuntary grimace at his 
indiscreet revelations of his humble and industrious 
habits, Lord O'Neil conducted his young guest down 
the length of the hall to the glazed door, and led her 
out into the sunny garden, where the bright-hued 
flowers were yielding their fragrance to the mild 
September air. 

Down the trim box-bordered paths the young 
couple walked slowly, Mrs. Kelly and O'Lafferty 
following at a respectful distance, and out of earshot. 

“I came over to see you on business this morn- 
ing, my lord,” said the young Lady Nora. “The 
truth is, I am in need of friendly counsel, so I have 
presnmed upon your old friendship for papa——” 

“And you did not recognise your own claims on 
me ?” said Lord O'Neil, as she hesitated. “‘ Oh, Nora, 
you know I'd go through fire and water to serve 
you! If you want a friend, Larry O’Neil would die 
for you to prove his—his—friendship !” 

“But I only want a little clear-headed counsel,” 
said the young Lady of Kildare, “Perhaps I did 
wrong to come to you, but I have been so anxious 
and troubled! I did not sleep all night.” 

The O’Neil’s face grew grave and anxious. 

“It’s a real trouble that robs the young and 
healthful of sleep,” he said. 

“'This is a real trouble!” exclaimed Lady Nora. 
“ Kathleen could not help me, and our chaplain went 
to Belfast and has not returned, so I have no one to 
counsel me. The truth is, Larry, there’s another 
claimant to Kildare!” 

Lord O'Neil repeated her last sentence in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Yes,” asserted Lady Nora, desperately. 
he’s at Point Kildare now !” 

“ Another claimant! Why, Nora, it's impossible! 
The man’s an impostor! You should not have al- 
lowed him to remain at Kildare. He may be some 
London villain who has heard of you and your 
wealth, and who has come up here to enrich himself. 
Who does he claim to be?” 

*‘Lord Kildare! He claims title, estates, and all. 
He says he is the son of Uncle Redmond. The worst 
of it is, Larry, he has the family features. There 
can be no doubt that he is of our blood. He carries 
his paternity in his face!” 

“ But —but he may yet not be the lawfal heir,” 
suggested Lord O'Neil, delicately. “If he were, 
we should have heard of him before this. The heir 
to a great name and estates can’t be hidden out of 
everybody's sight. Lord Redmond died young, and 
I have heard he was never married!” 

“It turns out now that he was married s»cretly to 
a London actress,” said Lady Nora. “He was 
ashamed of his wife, and never openly acknowledged 
her. At length he abandoned her, and she went in- 
sane and was put into a madhouse. There she has 
remained until a month since, when she was dis- 
charged from the asylum as cured!” 

“ And this rival claimant to Kildare pretends to be 
the son of Lord Redmond and his actress wife?” 

“Yes. He has shown me the certificate of his 
mother’s marriage, and of his own birth. And he 
bronght me a letter from my distant kinsman, Michael 
Kildare of Dublin. That is the most astonishing 
part of it all. Michael Kildare has known all these 
years of the existence of Uncle Redmond’s son, and 
has kept it secret, out of family pride. Uncle Red- 
mond told him the whole story, and said he did not 
want to acknowledge the boy to the detriment of 
papa. Now it’s all come out, as hidden things will, 
and this Redmond Kildare has forced Michael to 
speak the truth, and declare him the Earl of Kil- 
dare. 

“It’s a strange story!” exclaimed Lord O’Neil, 
knitting his fair brows in perplexity. “I know 
Michael Kildare’s love for you, Nora, and I know he 
would not have recognised this claimant had not the 
claim been founded on justice. But the letter may 
have been forged.” 

“ That we shall soon know. But the letter was no 
forgery. Michael Kildare promises to be at the 
Castle to-day or to-morrow, and he has telegraphed 
to Sir Russel Ryan to come also. It will take the 
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rtrongest proofs to satisfy Sir Bussel. J shall leewe 
it ges haads whether this claim be ¢ontested or 
no’ 

“All that you can do, thea, is to wait, Ncva,” 
said Lord O'Neil, in a troubled voice. “I wish I 
were a more able counsellor. I wish Lord Tresham 
were here. 

“Is he not ?” asked Nora. 

“No. He rode over to Belfast to consult a lawyer. 
That’s a bad business of Lady Kathleen's marriage, 
is it not? Tresham’s nearly crazy about it. He's 
going to make every effort to free Kathleen.” 

“It won’t do any good,” said Nora. ‘ Kathleen 
won't move a step towards securing her freedom. 
She told me so.” 

“She loves the fellow ?” 

“No, but she fears him! She dare not move in 
the matter. The only thing to be done is to bury 
the affair in our own breasts. Kathleen will have 
nothing to do with this Bassantyne, but she greatly 
dreads scandal. It seems, Larry,” added the young 
girl, “as if a sudden blight had fallen on Kathleen's 
fortunes and mine. Yesterday we were so happy, 
and to-day we are so miserable !” 

Lord O'Neil halted in the shade of a spreading 
laurel, beside a small circular bench. Lady Norasat 
down, and he took his place beside her. 

“ Happiness doesn’t depend upon money, Nora,” he 
said, with a shade of tendernessin his tones. “Ilere 
am I, poor and in debt—thank Heavon, the debts are 
not of my own incurring !—and yet Iam as happy a 
man as any in all Ulster. A clear couscience and a 
good digestion, they say, ought to make any man 
happy. You are rich in friends, Nora, ‘There’s not 
a poor person in Antrim but sings your praises! 
The widows down at the fishing village call you a 
young saint, and the orphan children, for whom you 
built and endowed the school, love you with all their 
little hearts! There’s no one so poor but you have 
given them a kind word, a gay smile, or money for 
their wants. If you have to leave Kildare, Nora, a 
hundred hearts will be broken for you!” 

“ Every one is good to me!” said the young Lady 
Nora, smiling through tears. “It will be hard to 
leave Kildare, but if I must go I will go bravely !” 

Lord O’Neil arose and walked up and down the 
path before his guest. His face was pale, a sure 
sign that a struggle was going on in his heart. 
Glancing around him, he saw that no one was near, 
and he came to a pause before the girl, trying to 
catch a glimpse into her downcast face. 

“Nora!” he said, his voice tremulous with feel- 
ing. “Nora, look up at me!” 

The young girl raised her drooping head, to moet 
a glance of fire from his glorivus blue eyes, and an 
expression on his noble face that thrilled to her very 
soul. 

“‘Nora,” said Lord O'Neil, “I’ve kept silence till 
now because you were rich, and I was poor and in 
debt. But now that poverty threatens you too, I may 
speak without dishonour. Oh, Nora! Nora, darling! 
Nora, mavourneen! I love you! Llove you! Lot 
this storm that has assailed you drive you to the 
shelter of my breast! Let me be your protector and 
husband! Nora, will you give yourself to me? When 
you leave Poiut Kildare, will you come to Glen 
O'Neil as its honoured mistress, as my wife?” 

His impassionedtones, his eager, passionate eyes, 
his impetuous mater, brought a flood of happiness 
to Nora’s heart. Her sunny eyes fell, her piquant 
face flushed to carmine, and a shy, sweet smile qui- 
vered about her lips. 

“Speak to me, Nora,” pleaded The O'Neil, half 
stooping, half kneeling before her, and trying to look 
up into her face. “Can't you love me, Nora, ma- 
vourneen—me who have loved you all these years, 
and who have dreamed night and day of the hour 
when I might tell my love? Speak to me,” 

“ Let my face speak for me!” whispered Nora. 

Then she shyly lifted her young face, 80 sweet, so 
tender, so bright, so happy, the full revelation in it, 
and in her shy, sweet eyes, were au answer a thou- 
sand-fold more delightful than Lord O'Neil would 
have dared to hope for. 

In an instant he was seated on the bench beside 

her, her hand in his, her little head softly fluttering 
down to his shoulder, - 
For a few ts a delici ilence fell.between - 
them. Then the song of sume bird near at hand 
aroused Nora from her soft trance, and she started 
up, all blushes and confusion. 

“ Don't—don’t kiss me again, Larry,” she whis- 
pered. “Ah, now re 

This last utterance was one of tender reproach, for 
Larry, interpreting her injunction to suit himself, 
had stolen another caress from her rosy month. 

“ You are so aggravating, Nora, darling,” said her 
lover, by way of excuse. “ And it’s allso new tome 
too! An hour ago I should as soon have expectod 
to be kissing the queen as you! So I want to make 
the must of my uew privileges. The next time I see 
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you it may be in the presence of others, and you'll be 
so stately and cold I shall find it hard to believe 
there’s a warm and true little heart under your 
haughty manner.” 

“I won’t be haughty to you, Laurence. I shall 
never forget that I am going to belong to you some 
day! But I am not sure that Iam not wronging you 
in promising to marry you. You ought to havea 
rich wife.’ 

“So I shall have, Nora, mavourneen! My bride 
will be rich in goodness, sweetness and beauty! I 
might say you ought to havearich husband, but I 
am not so generous! I have no grandeur to offer 
you, Nora, only love and tenderness, but these will 
never fail. I know, best of any one, what the place 
is, and how unfitted the old hall is for a dainty 
young mistress; but it shall be repaired, if I have 
to repair it with my own hands. 1 am becoming a 
working farmer, Nora. I put my pride in my pocket 
the day I inherited my title, with this dreary, worn- 
out estate, and I have vowed to myself to make the 
glen blossom some day like a rose—to render these 
acres fruitful, and restore Castle Ruin to its former 
glory!” 
uy ou will succeed, Laurence, I know!” 

“T intend to,” answered Lord O'Neil, with quiet 
determination. ‘‘I am already making good pro- 
gress. I have sold off the lower oak wood to a 
speculator, who will give me a handsome price, and 
remove the trees himself. With the money I get 
from that source I shall repair the old house and 
stables, buy a horse or two, get all the new-fangled 
ploughs and farm machines, and drain the marsh 
this side the bog. In one year's time you won't 
know the place. In ten years, Nora, I hope to clear 
the estate of debt, and stand up a free man. It may 
take longer than that, but I meun to be industrious and 
economical, though not mean, Nora,” he added, with 
asmile. “But this project of getting out of debt 
has become a mauia with me.” 

“T wish I could have helped you in your labours!” 
sighed Nora. “But I shall not come to you utterly 
penniless, Larry. Mr. Kildare—I can’t call him 
Lord Kildare yet—said something about a compro- 
mise. He may give me what papa would have 
willed to me could papa have foreseen this rival 
claim. There are railway stocks, and bank stock, 
and mine shares which belonged to papa entirely and 
exclusively, and it may be these which Mr. Kildare 
proposes to give over to me.” 

Lord O’Neil’s bright face clouded a little. ; 

“Likely it is,” be said. ‘*Mr. Michael Kildare, 
who is so fond of you, will protect your rights. Yet 
I could wish, Nora, that you were coming to me 
dowerless, or rather dowered only with the riches 
nature has given you. I do not like to be thought a 
fortune-hunter.” 

“Do you mean toimply that people would think it 
odd that any one should want to marry meif I had 
no money?” said Nora, gaily. “Ab, stop now 
Larry. Mrs. Kelly is coming, with O’Lafferty.” 

_ She arose from the bench, and began busily pluck- 
ing a bouquet from a bed of gorgeous dallias, iv 
which task Lord O'Neil assisted her. 

They were thus engaged, the sunlight glinting on 
the girl's rippling waves of floating tresses, and 
upon Larry’s tawny hair, when good Mrs. Kelly, 
leaning upon the arm of the portly and cousequential 
steward, came in sight. 

Nora finished her bouquet, and announced her in- 
tention of departure. O’Lafferty, obeying her com- 
mand, hastened to bid Shane bring the horses to the 
front door. 

‘Lhe lovers slowly retraced their steps through the 
garden, crossed the terrace, and strolled through the 
sunshine to the front door, where they found Shane 
aud O’Lafferty, with the horses and the dogs in 
waiting. 

Lady Nora mounted lightly from her lover’s hand. 
Mrs. Kelly climbed into her saddle from the horse- 
block, and clutched her fat hands into her pony's 
mane. Shane sprang to his saddle. 

‘‘T shall ride over to Kildare this evening,” whis- 
pered Lord O’Neil as he adjusted Lady Nora’s foot in 
her stirrup. ‘I have something to say to your guar- 
dians, Nora, mavourneen, and you can guess what it 
is." 


He pressed her hand, and, blushing and smiling, 
Lady Nora, in a happy confusion, broke from him, 
and galloped down the elm-arched road. 

Pe Kelly and Shane and the dogs followed ra- 
pidly. 

The girl sped on with a light heart, in spite of all 
her anxieties. The clouds that lowered above her 
head seemed to shut out all hope and gladness only 
an hour or two before, and now the glorious bow of 
hope spanned her path and made life radiant and 
glorious. It was worth much sorrow and many 
pangs to be so happy as this. 

Lord O'Neil stood gazing after her with enraptured 


betrayed his secret to his faithful steward, and 
O’Lafferty, not being troubled with bashfulness, did 
not hesitate to break in upon the lover’s trance. 
“She’s a bonny lady, the Lady of Kildare!” he 
said. ‘“ The man she marries can eat wedding-cake 
every day of the year, begorra! Good luck to her 
bright, sweet eyes! And it’s a long purse she has, 
that'll reach from here to Dublin, and she’s as gene- 
rous as the sun! With a purse like hers to put Glen 
O’Neil in its glory, and to make Castle Ruin Castle 
Splendid, and with her lovely face to light up the 
drawing-rooms, we could outshine any nobleman iu 
Ireland. She'll marry some day, I does be thinking,” 
he added, with a long sigh and sly glance at his 
oy master. “I wouder who the bridegroom will 
’ 


Lord O'Neil turned his happy eyes and glowing 
face upon his faithful attendant. He had not heard 
half O’Lafferty had said, but the steward had been 
his ardent worshipper from childhood, and it was his 
impulse to share his secret with him now, 

“ T know who she'll marry, Shamus!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt is a secret yet—but she has promised to marry 

e ’ 


Without waiting to hear O'Lafferty’s excited and 
rapturous comments and congratulations, the lover 
turned back into the flower-garden, and gave him- 
self up to his happy thoughts. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE young Lady Nora was unusually silent as she 
rode slowly along the road that wound through Glen 
O’Neil, and out upon the coast highway. ‘There 
was no gaiety now in looks or manner, but instead a 
soft, brooding tenderness, a shy happiness, that 
deepened the exquisite beauty of her piquant little 
face. Her sunny eyes shone with a radiant glad- 
ness now that contrasted strongly with tueir gloom 
of the earlier morning. 

Shane was as silent as his mistress, and Mrs. 
Kelly, only too delighted at being permitted to ride 
quietly, took good care not to arouse her young mis- 
tress from her reverie. The hounds were clamorous 
and noisy as ever, but their dvep baying now and 
then was neither heard nor heeded by Lady Nora. 

The little cavalcade was nearly an hour in reaching 
the draw-bridge over the Kildare Cutoff, after leaving 
Castle Ruin. The Lady of Kildare aroused herself 
at this point and dashed over noisily, the hounds 
baying loudly at her horse’s leels, 

She was about to turn into the wide avenue en- 
circling the island, and proceed homeward with her 
customary speed, when the old bridge-keeper moved 
into her path, intercepting her progress, 

He was a white-haired old man, large of face and 
of figure. He was one of the faithful retainers of 
the family, and Lady Nora loved him as one loves 
the familiar landmarks about a cherished home, as 
well as for his many virtues. He was a little bent 
with the rheumatism and with age, and pow leaned 
heavily upon a massive black-thorn crutch. 

A scar across his ruddy forehead and a discoloura- 
tion under one of his eyes caught the attention of his 
young mistress. 

‘* What does this mean, Dennis?” she demanded, 
in surprise, reining in her horse. ‘* You have not 
been fighting ?” 

The bridge-keeper came nearer to her, his features 
working with grief. 

“T's that visitor at the castle, my lady,” he an- 
swered, in a choking voice. “ He knocked me down 
with his fist, and he struck me with his horsewhip.” 

Lady Nora’s brown eyes flashed with indignant 
fire. Controlling her anger with a strong effort, she 
exclaimed : 

“ What did you do or say to him to call forth such 
brutality ?” 

“Only this, my lady. About half-an-hour after 
you went away, he came riding down the avenue on 
your horse Bombay, and, says he, ‘ Which way has 
your lady gone to ride? You needn't lie to me, but 
tell the truth.’ And with that he scowlced at me.” 

* You did not tell him?” 

“No, my lady. I refused to tell him, and then 
he fetches his whip down on me, und he juinps off 
the horse and knocked me down.” 

“ The coward!” cried the young La‘y of Kildare, 
in her swift, impetuous manner. “The despicable 
coward! How dared he?” 

“But that wasn’t all, my lady,” said the bridge- 
keeper, still huskily. “He got up and mounted 
again, and said he hoped he’d learnt me my place. 
And he said I was to understand that Kildare was 
no longer under a woman’s rule, but that it hada 
master! And he said he was the master, that he was 
the Earl of Kildare, and I had got to look lively !” 

A sudden pallor drifted across Lady Nora's face. 

“ He presumes!” she said, haughitily. 

“But it is not true, my lady?” pleaded Dennis, 
terrified at her looks. 





glance. His kindling face, his passionate glance:, 





“I don’t know, Dennis. He claims to be the son 


of papa’s elder brother, of Lord Redmond Kildare. 


He will have to prove his claims, Don’t distress me, 
Dennis,” the girl added as the bridge-keeper uttered 
agroan. “I have so much to bear already !” 

Dennis repressed all outward signs of his grief 
before the greater grief of his young mistress. 

“Tt can’t be true, my lady !” he exclaimed. “ Any- 
how the matter will be settled, for Sir Russel Ryan 
and Mr, Michael Kildare have just arrived. Heaven 
send that this black-hearted villain may be kicked 
out. 

Lady Nora made no reply, but rode on. Shane and 
Mrs. Kelly, appalled at the news they had overheard, 
slowly followed her. 

The Lady of Kildare had ridden some three- 
fourths of a mile, half the distance from the bridge 
to the castle, when her land steward, or overseer of 
the estate, arose from a rock by the road-side, lapped 

by the sea waves, aud approached her, bowing re- 
spectfully. 

At the first glance at the overseer’s stern, set face, 
Lady Nora saw that something was wrong. 

“What is it, Mr. Mahon?” she asked, quietly, 

“My lady,” said Mahon, bowing, “ you told me 
yesterday that you wanted some trees felled and 
branches trimmed in the park, so as to give a vista, 
or opening to the north, and afford a view from the 
castle of the sea, through the park.” 

* Well?” 

* I was superintending the work this morning, my 
lady, when up comes that man that’s staying at the 
castle, and orders me to dismiss the men and let the 
trees alone. He said he was Earl of Kildare, and 
your ladyship only a poor dependent !” 

* What then ?” 

“T knocked him down!’’ said Mahon. ‘‘ And he 
fought me like a tiger. I drove him off, and he went 
muttering that he should dismiss me trom Kildare— 
me, who have lived here from my boyhood!” 

“ You have not given up the work?” 

“No, my lady,” said Mahon, smiling grimly. “ The 
trees are falling as fast asthe men can cut them down 
where you ordered it. But the man’s earnestness 
startled me, and I made boli to intercept your lady- 
ship before the—the gentleman could complain to 
you of my insolence!’’ 

“TI have no fault to find with you, Mr. Mahon,” 
said the Lady Nora, “Go on with your orders. I 
have not abdicated yet. ‘Fhis stranger claims Kil- 
dare, as the son and heir of my uncle Redmond. His 
claim will soon be pronounced upon, but until it is |. 
am mistress of Kildare!’’ 

Bowing, she pursued her course to the castle. 

Arrive! there, she dismounted at the steps a iI 
hastened to her own room without seeing any one. 

Presently a low knock was heard at her door, and 
Lady Kathleen entered her presence. 

* Come in, dear,” said Lacy Nora, wearily flinging 
herself upon a low, luxurious, silken couch. “I aw 
alone !” 

“You look very tired, Nora, darling!” said the 
Lady Kathleen, approaching her young stepsister, aud 
kneeling beside her. “ Your guardians are here!” 

“So Dennis told me. They have gone up to their 
rooms, I suppose?” 

* Yes. Sir Russel is looking very ill and very 
anxious. His lawyer is also here.” 

“So much the better!” said Lady Nora, “I have 
made up my mind to fight for Kildare, if I have the 
slightest ground of hope to go upon. What do you 
think of my rival claimant, Kathleen? He has beaten 
Dennis, till the poor old man louks frightful. He has 
quarrelled and fought with Mr. Mahon, aud asserted: 
his ownership of Kildare in the mest vulgar manner. 
My aversion to him has increased to loathing.” 

“Sohas mine. You saw Larry?” 

“ Yes; end—and, Kathleen,” returned Nora, blush- 
ing vividly, “he has offered me a home at Glen: 
O'Neil. He loves me, and has asked me to be his 
wife. Though I don’t intend to marry him for some 
years, for I won't be a clog and encumbrance to him,,. 
yet Lam glad to know he loves me.” 

“T have known it all along,” said Lady Kathleen. 
“Did you see Lord ‘l'resham?’’ 

“No; he has gone to Belfast to consult the law- 
yers, and see if he cannot nullify your strange mar- 
riage.” 

Lady Kathleen's face glowed with a great joy. 

“ He has not deserted me then?” she said. ‘ Yet 
it would be better for him if he would. I cannot 
nullify this marriage, Nora. I dare not.” 

“ Bassantyne has not been here this morning ?” 

“No; but I expect him with every moment. He 
is liable to come at any time. And that reminds me 
that you will have scarcely time to dress for the 
audience with your guardians and Sir Russel’s law- 
yer. I will leave you.” 

She went out. Lady Nora touched her bell, and 
soon after her maid, or companion, Alleen Mahon, 





the land-steward’s pretty daughter, made her ap- 
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Her ladyship’s toilette was then entered upon. Lady 
Nora’s pride had been stung by her rival claimant’s 
proceedings, and she was determined to show to him 
that she had not succumbed to adversity yet, or 
wholly given over her belief in the justice of her 
own claims. Therefore she paid unusual heed to her 
attire. 

She was fairly radiant when at last she stood be- 
fore her long pier-glass and surveyed her reflection 
in the mirror. Her small feet were enclosed in dainty, 
high-heeled bronze slippers. Her dress was of bronze- 
hued silk, soft and thick, and with a peculiar golden 
gloss on its shimmering folds. It was worn long, 
with graceful tunic and sash. Her hair rippled as 
usual over her shoulders, and just above her fore- 
head a coquettish, bronze-coloured bow nestled among 
her perfumed tresses. 

“There, Alleen, I shall do!” she said, wearily. 
‘* My hair, eyes, dress and slippers are all of a colour.” 

She turned from the mirror and went to the 
window. 

She was standing there in a sorrowful attitude, 
when a knock was heard at her door, and a servant 
entered, bringing a message that Lady Nora would 
join her guardians in the drawing-room. 

“Say to them I'll be down directly,” she made 
answer. 

A minute later she set out to obey the summons. 

In the wide corridor outside the door she en- 
countered Redmond Kildare, the rival claimant, who 
was walking slowly back and forth, evidently -wait- 
ing for her. 

He sprang towards her, offering her his arm. 

She declined the civility haughtily. 

“TI wish to escort you to the drawing-room, Lady 
Nora,” he said. ‘ We are both about to appear be- 
fore a tribunal which is to decide upon our respective 
claims to the proprietorship of Kildare. It is fitting 
that we should appear together in seeming friendli- 
ness, at least.”’ 

“T cannot feign a friendship,” said Lady Nora, 
coldly. “ And it occurs to me that your faith in your 
triumph has been not very delicately asserted al- 
ready, Mr. Kildare.” 

“I’m afraid I’m no courtier,” responded her rival, 
with considerable complaceucy, “but I am honest. I 
fear that want of delicacy is a family failing. I have 
displayed it in the assertion of my claims, you thiuk, 
and you bave displayed it in your morning call upon 
a lover, 1 think.” 

He laughed softly, looking at her with his half- 
shut, gleaming eyes. 

Lady Nora paled, then flushed to the hue of the 
wildrose. Without a word, she swept past him with 
the hauteur of a duchess, descended the broad stairs, 
aud made her Way to the drawing-room. 

Redmond Kildare followed her, still laughing 
softly. 

He opened the door for her, and she swept into the 
drawing-room without a glanceat him. He followed 
her, closing the door behind him. 

There were three gentlemen groupe] around a 
table near the sea windows of the drawing-room. 
‘They arose as by one impulse at the entrance of the 
young heiress. 

‘These gentlemen were Lady Nora’s associate guar- 
diaus, Sir Russel Ryan, Mr. Michael Kildare, and Sir 
Russel’s lawyer, Mr. Wedburn. 

Lady Kaihleen was seated at one of the windows. 

Mr. Michael Kildare came hurrying towards his 
young kinswoman, with a little dash of impetuosity. 

He was an elderly man, with the family likeness 
of the Kildares in his features, although not in his 
form. He was a small man, with soft, noiseless 
movements, and a soft, amiable manner. He 
was renowned for his gentleness, and it had often 
been said of him that he would remove a worm 
from his path rather than to tread upon it. He liked 
flowers and birds, and all pretty, dainty things, and 
was fond of perfumes. His love for his niece was 
proverbial, aud he was wont to say that he had 
never cared to arry while her innocent affection re- 
mained to him. He was called a confirmed old bache- 
lor, and indeed he seemed to care for no woman save 
Nora, 

His face was mild and gentle and amiable, the fea- 
tures being delicate. His forehead was retreating. 
lle wore spectacles, which gave him something of the 
appearance of a college professor. 

‘The Lady Nora’s heart warmed at sight of him. 

“lam glad to see you, Mr. Michael,” she said, 
giving him her hand, which he lifted to his lips. 
** You are kind to come to me so promptly.’”’ 

“ As if you didn’t know I would die to serve you,” 
returned Mr. Michael, enthusiastically. “I should 
have been here earlier, but that I waited for Sir 
Russel ” 

The baronet came forward at this allusion to him- 
self and greeted his lovely young ward. . 

Sir Russel was a sturdy, honest, uncompromising 
sort of man, w.th rather astern countenance. His 





complexion was florid, his hair and beard’ jhay- 
coloured, His judgment, Nora felt instinctively,’ was 
more to be relied upon than that of her kinsman. 

She saluted him respectfully, and the lawyer, Mr. 
Wedburn, a keen-brained, clear-headed elderly 
gentleman, was presented to her. 

“T believe now that matters have been put on their 
proper basis,” said Mr. Kildare, rubbing his white 
hands softly together. “Nora, love, I beg you to be 
seated.” 

He placed a chairfor her. 
possession of it. 

The gentlemen resumed their seats. Redmond 
Kildare also sat down, a little apart, yet where he 
commanded a view of the entire group. 

“The question before us, gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Michael Kildare, “is to decide in an amicable 
manner, and to settle to the best of our ability, the 
pretensions of these riva] claimants of Point Kildare. 
Two of us are guardians of the young Lady Nora 
Kildare, the present proprietress of the estate, andas 
such are naturally prejudiced in her behalf. Acting, 
therefore, in her interests, and yet as Christian 
gentlemen who desire to deal justly, we will proceed 
to business. It is not necessary for me to say any- 
thing concerning Lady Nora’sclaims. Their founda- 
tion is too well known for discussion. We will now 
proceed to the examination of the young man’s evi- 
dences of identity, and JI will then tell you, asa 
witness who is compelled to testify to the truth 
against bis will, all I know in the matter.” 

Redmond Kildare came forward and laid upon the 
table his formidable packet of documents. Mr. 
Wedburn untied the red tape that confined them, and 
engaged in their close examination, assisted by the 
associate guardians. 


(To be continued.) 


The young heiress took 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Uncie Pui had written two or three times, 
asking Maude and Edna to come up to the “old 
house,” and, two weeks after their return from Lon- 
don, they went for a few days’ visit. 

They found the old man not much changed from 
what he had been when they saw him last. He 
looked a little stouter, perhaps, and a little grayer, as, 
whip in hand, he stood waiting the arrival of the 
train, his face all aglow with delight, when the two 
young girls appeared upon the platform, looking so 
pretty and stylish in their new spring dresses, fresh 
from the hands of the modiste, that he involuntarily 
gave a kind of low whistle, and said, under his 
breath : 

“Guy, they beat Ruth Gardner all hollow!” 

In a moment both girls had caught him round the 
neck, making him very red in the face, as they 
kissed him more than once, and then kept hold. of his 
hands while they asked him scores of questions. 

“There—there; yes, yes; let me be now, can’t 
you ? yes, yes,” he said, “I’m about strangled now 
with your kisses, and I not uséd to it, aud the folks 
lookin’ on !” 

Uncle Philip was very proud of his guests, and 
very desirous to show them off. 

They found the nicest, cosiest tea waiting for them, 
and Aunt Hester was quite as much pleased to sce 
them as Uncle Philip had been. 

The front chamber was in perfect order, and Uucle 
Philip had even tried his hand at a bouquet, made 
from daffodils and evergreens, and arranged thom in 
a broken pitcher. 

‘They had come to spend a week, and the days flew 
rapidly, each one seeming to Uncle Philip shorter and 
happier than the preceding one. He had a great 
deal to tell them about the church, which was 
nearly completed, aud would be ready for consecra- 
tion in August, when the bishop had promised to be 
there. 

The building of the church had evidently been a 
great trouble to him, but that was nearly over now. 

It was a very pretty little edifice, and did credit to 
the good taste of Uncle Philip, or his architect, or 
both. As yet he had no name forit. Neither St. 
Maude nor St. Edna would do, and St. Philip, which 
both girls proposed, sounded too egotistical. 

“ He wasn’t a saint,” he said, “and uever would 
be, perhaps, and they must try again.” 

Then he asked, in a kind of indifferent way, the 
name of the church which Edna had formerly at- 
tended. St. Paul's suited him better, and he decided 
“he'd have it christened after that curious chap who 
had that thorn in the flesh,” 

The next day, when alone with Edna, he said to 
her: 

“T had hoped at one time that you or Mande 
might be married first in my new church, but she 
tells me there’s to be great doin’s at Oakwood for her 





and that girl, Georgie, who, it seems, isto marry Roy, 
when I’d picked him for you.” 

“For me?” Edna replied, and her cheeks became 
scarlet.. “Roy would never think of me.” 

Then, as she had intended doing, she broached 
the subject of her remaining at Leighton after Roy’s 
marriage, and asked her uncle for his advice. 

It was given in a few words, and dié not help her 
in the least. 

“Do as 


ou prefer. If you can be happy there, 
and like it 


etter than anywhere else, stay ; if not, 


come back—there’s always a place for you here.” 
Uncle Philip was to be invited to the double wed- 

ding, and he partly promised to go, provided they 

didn’t try to put a dress-coat on him. Two days 

after, the young ladies said good-bye to the old man, 

and went back to Summerville, where the prepara- 

tions for the great event had commnanceyt in earnest. 

* * * 


Only once since Annie’s death had Maude and 
Edna spoken together of the spspicion, amounting 
almost to a certainty, which had come to them both 
as they watched Georgie Burton at Anpié’s bedside. 
Then they had talked freely, and, settling one point 
as a fact, had wondered when, and where, and who, 
and had both repelled the worst charge which can be 
brought against a woman. Annie had’been born in 
wedlock they fully believed, but, if so, why so much 
reticence and mystery they asked each other, and 
did Roy know, or would he ever kuow the truth ? 

“Somebody ought to tell him, aud I’ve half a mind 
to do it myself,” Maude said, who wasa little inclined 
to be meddiesome, but Edua advised her to keep her 
own counsel, as, after all, they knew nothing for 
certain. 

Whatever Georgie might have been, she was greatly 
improved since Annie’s death, All her hauteur of 
manner was gone, and in its.place was au, air of ex- 
treme gentleness and humility, which made her far 
more endurable to Edna than she had been before. 
She was not at Leighton quite as much as usual, and 
there was in her manner, towards Roy a kind of 
reserve which became her betti-r thau her Toeskes gush. 
ing style had done. In short, she was so greatly 
changed for the better that Edna began seriqusly to 
cousider whether life at Leighton with Georgie 
would not be preferable to a life away from. there 
without Roy. Do what she would, and reason as she 
might, she always came back to the same point, Roy ; 
and as the days glided by she became more and more 
conscious of a. bitter pain in her heart, a.sense of 
loss and loneliness, when she saw how devoted he 
seemed to Georgie, and how much of his time was 
passed with her and away from Leighton. It was 
right, she knew; was as it ought to be,.and she had 
no cause for complaint. Georgie was his betrothed, 
and she—nothing to him. Yet until their return 
to Leighton, Roy had been with her far more than 
with Georgie, and in his manaer,there was some- 
thing so kiud, and even lover-like at times, that she 
had learned to expect what was so very s weet-to her, 
and she missed it sorely when it was withheld. He 
was still kind and attentive, but there were no more 
long drives alone, no quiet talks by themselves, no 
singing to and with him in the parlour after his 
mother had retired, no lingering by the piano and 
turning over the sheets of music, their hands some- 
times coming in contact, and the touch of his sending 
a keen thrill through her veins which she remem- 
bered and felt long afterwards. Dangerous moments 
these had been for both parties, for if to Edua they 
had been sweet to Roy they were more than that, 
they were his life, and the hours he enjoyed the most 
were those he spent alone with “ Brownie,” as he 
always called her to himself. 

He had no intention of proving false to Georgie, 
and he did not stop to consider the wrong he was 
doing both to his bride-elect and Edna,. until his 
mother gently hinted to him that possibly he might 
be doing harm by so much attention to Miss Overton. 
Though nearly blind, she could judge pretty well of 
what was passing around her, and could feel just 
how anxious and expectant Edaa was when Roy was 
not present, and how flushed, excited, and gay 
she became the moment he appeared, so she raised 
a waruing voice, and said it was not fair to Georgie, 
that he ought to stay more with her and_less with 
Miss Overton. , 

“Had you chosen Dotty first,” she said, using the 
pet name which she had caught from Maude and 
adopted as her own, “had you chosen Dotty, I do 
not think I should have objected, for the girl is very 
dear to me; but you took Georgie, and now I would 
have you deal honourably with her, and not give her 
any cause for complaint, and, above all, I cannot 
have Dotty harmed.” 

She spoke more for Edna than for Georgie 
Roy saw it, and wondered if it could be that Brownie 
cared for him, or could, have cared if there had been 
no Georgie in the way. There was_ perfect bliss for 
@ moment in the thought that she might have been 
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won, that.she did care so much that his mother had 
detected it, and then, good, honest, true-hearted man 
that he was, he said to himself: 

“T have no right to lead her into temptation, no 
right to run into it myself; 1 am bound to Georgie. 
I will keep my vow and keep it well, and Brownie 
shall not.be the sufferer.” 

After that there were no more drives alone, no 
more hours by the piano, or lingering by her work- 
stand, or reading aloud to.her from the books they 
both liked best. Georgie had him now all to herself; 
and if ever any one tried to get up enthusiasm for 
another, Roy tried to do so for Georgie—tried to feel 
when with her as he did when in Edna’s society— 
tried to make himself believe that he loved her, and 
could be happy with her. Itwas easier to believe 
this in her present softened, quiet mood; by being 
constantly with her, and shutting ‘from his heart that 
other fairer picture of a brown-eyed, sweet-faced 
maiden, he succeeded pretty well, and was tolerably 
happy and content until Edna went for her weck’s 
visit. 

Then he became conscious of all she was to him, 
and how dreary Leighton would be without her, It 
had been a satisfaction when returning from Oak- 
avood to know that she was at his home waiting for 
him ; long before he got there to see hersitting on the 
piazza with his mother, or walking in the garden, or 
talking with Russell, who, for a grave, silent man 
who seldom spoke to any one, had taken wonderfully 
to this girl, whom he knew, but whose secret he had 
kept so well. Very delightful, too, it would have 
been to have her opposite him at his table, pouring 
his coffee and making his tea for him as she had done 
all the winter, his mother being now far too blind to see 
to doit, Edna had such pretty little dimpled hands, 
and she managed so gracefully, and made his coffee 
so exactlyto his taste, that it was not strange he 
missed her quite as much as his mother did, and 
hailed with joy the day which brought her back:to 
him. 

He met her at the station himself. He certainly 
could do so much, he thouglit, especially as Georgie 
was at home with a nervous headache, She had that 
malady often now, and Roy was very kind to her; 
he had'been sitting by her an hour, and had bathed 
her head, first in hot, then in cold water, then with 
other restoratives, until she fell asleep, and he felt 
that he had earned the right to go for Brownie, and 
hold her hand a moment in his own, after he had 
lifted her to the ground. 

He did not te)l her how glad he was to get her 
back, but she saw it in his face, and felt it in his 
manner as he drove her slowly home. 

It did seem like coming home when Mrs. Churchill 
met her with kisses and loving words, and told her 
how lonely she had been, and how rejoiced she was 
to see her again. 

As they sat alone that evening, after Roy had 
dutifully gone to inquire after Georgie’s head, she 
recurred again to the forlorn week she had passed, 
and said, a little hesitatingly: 

“T seem to be nothing without you, and what I 
want to say is this: I notice, sometimes, when 
Georgie is with me, that you go out, as if youthought 
I would rather be alone with her. I like her, of 
course—like her very much; but when she comes 
please let it make no difference ; I want you with me 
just the same. I am accustomed to you. I feel, 
somehow, rested when you are with me.” 

She was holding Edna’s band, caressing it in 
4 gentle kindof way, and’ Edna began to feel, more 
and more, how hard it would be for her to go away 
from Leighton, should she decide to do so. 

Roy came home earlier than usual, reporting 
Georgie better, and telling, too, of a burglary which 
had been committed the previous night. Nothing of 
value was taken, he said; but it showed that the 
wretches were about, and he charged Russell to be 
very careful in securing the house. 

“T would not like to suffer azain as we did in 
London from the villains,’ he said. Then he told 
Edua how, years ago, his house in London had been 
entered, anda quantity of plate.and jewellery carried 
off, notwithstanding that Russell grappled with 
the thief in the lower hall, and gave him a black eye, 
by which he was afterwards identified and brought 
to justice. “ He must have been a very ingenious 
villain,” he said, “for, after he was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to inprisoument, he manuged 
to break out of prison, and is still at large; for 
aught I know, he is the very scamp who robbed the 
house last night.” 

Edna was not cowardly, she forgot all abont Roy's 
burglar until the next day, when Georgie came over 
to Leighton, and the story was told again ‘by Mrs. 
Churchill, who had been a little timid the previous 
night, and had thought, ouce or twice, that she heard 
somebody about the house. 

Georgie was interested, excited, and frightened. 


“since then I cannot even hear the word without 
its setting every nerve quivering.” 
“ Then let’s talk of something more pleasant—those 
trunks, for instance, which I saw this morning, and 
which must have contained the wedding-dress, eh?” 
Roy said, pulling Georgie’s ear playfully. 

He was trying his best to be a loving lover, but it 
was sometimes uphill business, especially when Edna 
was present, as in this instance, and looking at bim 
with those brown eyes, which always made him feel 
as Georgie’s never had. His allusion to the “ wedding- 
dress’ was a fortunate one, and diverted Georgie’s 
thoughts from burglars to the beautiful dresses 
which had that morning come from London for 
herself and Mande, whose trowsseau was purchased 
by Mr. Burton himself, and was to be scarcely less 
elegant than that of Georgie. Edna was to be one of’ 
the bridesmaids, and Mrs. Churchill was having her, 
dress made in the house, and taking as much pride 
in it as if Bdna had :been her daughter. 

Edna tried hard to be happy, and sometimes 
made herself believe shewas, though a sense of lone- 
liness and pain would steal over her whenever she 
saw Roy riding down ‘the avenue, and knew where 
he was going, and ‘that-soon it would be a sin for her 
to watch him hus, Charlie’s grave was visited 
oftener now, andithe girlish widow tried to get up-a, 
sentimental kind of sorrow for the deadyand to think | 
that her heart was buried with himyknowing_ all the: 
while thata hundred living:Oharlies could notimeke, 
up for that something shi terribly. 

The bridal day was fixed for’ the twentieth ald 
June, and Edna felt that s#teshould be glad when it 
was over. 6 or even wih that | 
anything would even» togpyevent the affair, wiich 
was talked of mow from morning till night in-Sum- 
merville, and*was even.agitating the hizber circle in 
London, for many of ‘(Georgie’s friends were coming 
to see her married, andxreems were<engaged for 
them at the hotel and -other available house. 
The bridal trip was sont and-arranged by 
Georgie herself. Roy invited Hdna to accompany 
them the entire route, but ifiua déclined, saying she 
could not leave Mrs, Clurdhill so long. 

“She will need me moreswhen’ you are gone,” she 
said ; and Mrs. Churchill, whowas anxiously awaiting’ 
Edna’s decision, squeezed her hand lovingly, thistk-, 
ing that it was not half so hard to give Roy up since 
she had Miss Overton. 

Upon one point Edna was resolved. She would 
tell Mrs, Churchill everything while Roy was gone, 
and then go away herself or stay, just as that lady 
should decide. She could venture to do that now ; 
and knowing how much better she would feel with 
her secret off her mind, she waited for the important 
day almestans iously .as the brides themselves, 

But three days remained now to the twentieth, 
A few of the London guests, Georgie’s more intimate 
friends, who were to be bridesinaids, had already 
aome, and were stopping at Oakwood. On the 
afternoon of the seventeenth they went with Roy 
and Georgie to a pleasant point by the river, 
where they had a little picnic, dined upon the grass, 
and made merry geuerally, until « roll of thunder 
overhead and the sudden darkening of the sky 
warned them to hurry home if they would escape 
the storm, which came up so fast and so furiously 
that the horses of the carriage in which Georgie 
rode, frightened by the constant lightning and rapid 
thunder crashes, became -unmauageable, and dashed 
along the road at a rate which threatened destruc- 
tion to the occupants of ‘the carriage. 

“Weare lost! we shall all be killed!” Georgie 
shrieked, just as from a thicket of trees a man darted 
out, and, seizing the foaming steeds by the bridle, 
managed, by beivg himself dragged along with them, 
to check their headlong speed and finally quiet them. 
“Thank you, sir. We owe our lives to you. 
Please give me your name and address,” Roy said; 
but the man merely mumbled something inarticulate 
in reply, and, slouching his hat lower over his face so 
as to shield it from the rain, walked rapidly away, 
just as the other carriage, driven by Russell, came up. 
The ladies were very much frightened and ex- 
cited, especially Georgie, whose face was white as 
ashes when Roy turned to speak to her, and she 
shook as if she had an ague chill. 

“‘T am so very nervous,” she said, by way of ex- 
planation, when, after she was safe at Oakwood, 
Maude commented upon her extreme pallorand her 
general terrified appearance. 

Through the blinding rain, which fell in torrents, 
she had caught a glimpse of the stranger’s face as. he 
sprang towards the horses, and that glimpse had 
frozen her with horror for a moment, and made her 
very tecth chatter with fear, and her hair prickle at 
its roots. Then, as she remembered how impossible 
it was for the dead to rise and assume a living form, 
she tried to reassure herself that she had not seen 





had magnified into a certainty. He was dead, the 
curse of her life; she had nothing to fear; she was 
Roy’s wife, or would be ina few days, and there was 
no lawful reason why she should not be so. Thus 
she reasoned with herself until she became more 
quiet, ; then she dressed for the evening, and met Roy, 
when he came, with a kiss and smile, and asked him 
in a rather indifferent manner if he kuew who the 
stranger was who had come so bravely to thoir aid. 

Roy did not know, but thought it very possible that 
he was some workman on the farm near by, though 
his appearance was not quite that of a common la- 
bourer. 

“Didn’t he have queer eyes? Wasn't one of them 
turned, or put out, or something ?” was Georgie’s next 
query. 

Roy-answeréd, laughingly : 

* » you were more observing than I was, 
Why, I don't know whether the man had two eyes 
or four. I only know that we owe our lives to him, 
whoever he might be.” 

He did not tell her all that had transpired at 
Leighton with regard to the stranger, or how when 
he Ieft‘home Russell was busy nailing windows which 
had no fastenings, and barricading doors, and doing 
numerous things which indicated that from some 
quarter he was apprehending a night attack upon his 
unaster’s property. Russell, too, had seen the 
stranger's face, had seen it more distinctly than 
‘Georgie thad, and he iknew ‘that, .as she -had.surmised, 


| one. eye*had been puteout, and had:tlre appearance of 


being:turned rather tham@estroyed. Moreover, Russell 
could have sworn—ayydlid swear—tliat he had seen 
tliat face before amtl ‘had had his “fingers on that 
throat down in the¢basement<of liis master’s house 
years before in Lonéon, 

“T know it is thesame, and !l@’ll be here to-night, 
maybe, to try his ladk-again,”’the said to Roy and 
Edna, who :made lightof ‘his fears, and told him he 
was always seeing ‘bayglarsiin theshade of every tree 
and around every conmer.df the house. 


(Poibecontinued.) 





Tue “three Graces” have been playing some 
extraordinary cricket in Gloucestershire. Mr. W. 
‘G. Grace hit three sixes off three successive balls. 
Dr. C. M. Grace scored 211 (not out) in one innings, 
during which he hit the probably unprecedented 
number of eleven sixes. Mr. Frederick Grace struck 
a ball with such force that it went clean through a 
lady’s parasol like a cannon-shot. 


A Waste Propuct.—Mr. Thomas Rose, in an 
important paper “On the Utilisation of Fibrous 
Cotton-seed,”’ shows that a vegetable production, 
which should be valuable,.and could be supplied to 
the extent of millions of tons, is nowwasted. This 
waste product was fibrous cotton-seed, and in 
America alone more than a million and a half tons 
of the seed were wasted yearly. ‘The seed was com- 
posed of 50 per cent. kernel which yielded about 
one-third oil, and 50 per cent huskshell with fibre 
adhering, of which the fibre would be one-third. His 
calculations are that the waste seeds would produce 
250,000 tons of pure cotton, 250,000 tons of oil, and 
500,000 tons of cattle cake, the value of which he 
estimated at 20,000,0001. sterling. The husks could 
be taken to the paper mill and the cotton abstracted 
in sucha manner as to forma most valuable material 
for paper. There isa process by which the cotton 
fibre could be completely separated from the shell ; 
and theseed hada great advantage, that of unfail- 
ing supply. 

Cuarues Dickens’s TompsTone.—Within the 
last few days the plain and simple inscription on 
the tombstone over Charles Dickens’s grave in 
Westminster Abbey has been exposed to view. 
Since the funeral of the great novelist a few days 
after his death the spot where he lies buried in 
Poets’ Corner had distinctively pointed itself out 
to strangers and others by a temporary wooden en- 
closure, which surrounded and protected the wreaths 
which, at the time of his interment, were strewn 
over'the great author's grave. During a poriod of 
between to and three months these memorials re- 
mained, being frequently added to by the thousands 
of his‘admirers. The faded wreaths and chaplets 
have just'been removed, and, strictly carrying out 
the injunctions ‘contained in his will, his tombstone 
now bears the following simple inscription :— 
“ Charles Dickens, born 7th February, 1812, died 
9th June, 1870,” the letters, which are in brass, 
being sunk‘in the stone. ‘The remains of Sheridan 
lie at the foot of Dickens’s grave, with those of 
Johnson and Garrick immediately adjoining, whilst 
they are surrounded on the walls by memorials of 
Shakespeare, Thomson, Goldsmith, Handel, Gay, 
Southey, and others. The plain record over 
Dickens’s last earthly resting-place isin striking 





aright. It was a resemblance—nothing more; a 





“We hada burglar in our house once,” she said ; 


mere likeness which she, in her weak, nerveless state, 


contrast to the “pomp and circumstance” with 
which the genius and virtucs of some of taose 
around him are told, 
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[GENERAL MONTAUBAN, EX-PRIME MINISTER OF FRANCE. | 


THE COMTE DE PALIKAO. 


WueETHER the time be near at hand when war 
shall cease and the “fiery fight be heard no more” 
no man knoweth, but this we all know, that while 
language can preserve for us the histories of heroes 
their brave deeds will be the theme of universal 
admiration, and poet, painter, and sculptor will 
alike strive to perpetuate their renown. We know 
how our hearts leap up when we read of the gallant 
deeds that make the story of our own land noble. 
We see our children’s eyes dilate and their tiny 
sinews harden when we show them the glorious his- 
tories of the great men who won our wide empire 
for us. We linger with joy akin to tears and pride 
too great for utterance over the magnificent list of 
stainless names that marks our records with un- 
dying lustre, and we thank Heaven that out of the 
evil of Warfare can come the good of Heroism. 

The world is the better for this, let the preacher 
preach never so wisely about the wickedness of 
war ; the world is the better for the soldier's bravery, 
for his fidelity, for his disregard of self, for his un- 
fiinching obedience, for every quaiity that makes 
him fit to be a soldier at all; while the annals of 
history show often enough that men have been good 
in council who have first been good in field. ’Tis 
not the soldier who has fought and conquered that 
is cruel when the strife is over, it is usually the 
political Harpy who follows in his train—‘* Too 
weak to slay, too merciless to save "—that oppresses 
the vanquished and torments the foe he feared to 
face in fight. 

It is not always that soldiers have the great op- 
nee ee that have brought fame to men who 

cking the chance must needs have died unknown. 
Some men wait patiently through a lifetime, quietly 
performing their daily duties, winning respect and 
admiration, but never getting a chance of distinc- 
tion; while eome seem born to be thrown among 
stirring scenes, where they must needs win renown 





or disgrace. For very many long years the subject 
of this notice seemed to belong to the former class, 
for he completed aera aber 7 years of service before 
he got beyond the rank of captain, and thirty-six 
before he had a chance of showing his skill in war. 

Charles Guillaume Marie Apollinaire Antoine 
Cousin-Montauban was born on the 24th of June, 
1796, and entered the army early in life. He served 
with great distinction for a long time in Algeria, 
where he was known as a dashing cavalry officer, 
and held the command of a company of Spahis. In 
1843, after twenty-five years’ service, he was made 
Lieutenant-colonel, and on the Znd of August, 1845, 
he was promo to the rank of Colonel, and was 
given the command of the 2nd regiment of Chas- 
seurs. 

The Emperor's ideas on the subject of promotion 
asa ition for faithful service were, most for- 
tunately for Colonel Cousin-Montauban, of a much 
more active nature than that of his predecessors. 
So the gallant Colonel, who had been thirty-three 
years in the army, and had lingered through the 
time of Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the ‘lenth, 
Louis Philippe, and the Republic with little reward 
for his pains, began at last to reap the benefit of 
his long services. In 1851 he was made a General of 
Brigade, in 1855 General of Division, and on his re- 
turn to France placed in c of the 21st military 
division, having its depét at Limoges. The Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour was bestowed upon 
him in 1860, upon the completion of his forty-second 
year of military service ; and in this year one of the 
most extraordinary events of modern history gave 
him at last the long-wished-for opportunity of 
grasping fame. 

Invested by the Emperor with the command of 
the French expedition to China, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the English forces inflicted such a signal 
punishment upon the treacherous Government of 
that great country, he gained at once the cordi 
good will of his allies, and won their admiration by 
the bravery and skill with which he did his allotted 


share of the work. The united forces had to en- 
counter an army of immense magnitude, inspired 
with the most furious fanaticism, ina country never 
before trodden by Europeans. They toiled on and 
fought with incredible bravery, and at last pene- 
trated to the capital'of the empire. General Mont- 
auban’s share in this enterprise was admirably per- 
formed. He stormed the forts of Takou at the 
mouth of the Peiho river on the 20th of August, 
1860, and won a great battle at Pa-li-ka-o over the 
Chinese forces commanded by the General Sang- 
ko-lin-sin on the 21st of September. It was in 
commemoration of this battle that his title was 
afterwards bestowed uponhim. Finally he assisted 
in the redaction of Pekin and the destruction of 
the Summer Palace on the 12th of October, and lefit 
China at the end of the year, after settling the 
treaty for the protection of European interests. 

From China General Montauban went to Japan, 
and visited as many of the towns of that country as 
are open to am returning to France in the 
month of July, 1861. Here the Emperor received 
him with every mark of favour, and nominated him 
member of the Senate. In January, 1862, the title 
of Comte de Palikao was conferred upon him, and 
the Government made a proposition in the Corps 
Législatif for an annuity to be granted to him in 
recognition of his services. This the Opposition— 
then newly reinforced by the accession of certain 

t talkers who have had much of their own way 
ately in France—would by no means consent to, 
and Count Palikao in great ey” urged the 
withdrawal of the -proposition. t the Emperor, 
who, no matter what his faults may be, never 
omitted to repay services rendered to the nation, 
stuck to his plan, which was finally passed, although 
in a modified form, and the gallant soldier who had 
seen forty-four years’ service, twenty-eight cam- 
paigns, had been severely wounded, and 
times been cited for his conspicuous bravery in 
orders of the day, received at last the reward of his 
arduous career. 

Since that time he has done great service to his 
country, and, although he is no longer numbered 
among her fighting men, it is apparent that he will 
yet be able to be usefulto her. When the Prussian 
success at Worth threw ont of power the imbecile 
Ministry of Emile Ollivier, to whom so much of the 
present misery of France is due, he came to the 
front aud accepted the responsibility of the con- 
fusion his predecessors had caused. His alacrity 
and vigour gave great confidence to the country, 
and by his energy and perseverance a hundred and 
forty thousand troops were collected at Chilons in 
less than a fortnight after the disaster at Haguenau. 

The Corps Législatif went mad after the victory 
of the Prussians at Sedan, and allowed the violent 
Loy omewer of Jules Favre for an immediate change 
of Government to be carried; but there is little 
doubt that had they taken the advice of Palikao and 
waited to depose the Emperor till after the war was 
over they would have avoided a fatal mistake. The 
late President of America, “ honest Abraham Lin- 
coln,”’ used to give as his reason for desiring re- 
election to his onerous post ‘that it was dangerous 
to swop horses while crossing a stream,” and Count 
Palikao, in the same spirit, advised that the im- 
pending political changes should be postponed till 
after peace was declared. His counsels were not 
listened to, and the result was that the English 
Government had to solicit permission of the Prus- 
sians that M. Jules 'avre might be received as an 
envoy by Count Bismarck ; and the French peopie 
have now to face their conquerors with the certainty 
that no terms of peace will lead to the evacuation 
of the finest provinces of their country until the 
government which concludes them has first been 
recognised by tho nation. 

It is much to Count Palikao’s credit that by giv- 
ing rs at the time to the forte of the populace he 
avoided that terrible carnage which always marks 
a conflict between the military and the mob of 
Paris. He thus prevented the downfall of the Em- 
pire from being disgraced by the horrible bloodshed 
that accompanied the revolution of 1830, when sixty 
thousand troops defended the effete monarchy of 
Charles the Tenth for three days from the onslaught 
of the infuriated citizens. When the strife is over, 
and men of all parties unite to restore by theaid of 
peace the prosperity which has been shattered in 
war, he at least will bo able to return to his native 
land unstained by the blood of his countrymen. It 
will in those days be remembered in his favour that 
he alone of all the people who had followed the ex- 
Emperor in his prosperity had the courage to visit 
him in his imprisonment. Brighter days than ever 
Empire gave may yet be in store for France, but, 
let her fortunes be what they may, the General who 
led her victorious troops in triumph to the capital 
of a vast and unknown country ought never to 
be forgotten; and her fondest, dearest hope should 
be that each of her sons in his station may emu- 


rdia] | late the rigid adherence to duty, the bravery, deter- 


mination, and fidelity of General Cousin-Montauban, 





Comte de Palikao. 
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FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 


—>—_ 
CHAPTER XX. 
Many sounds are sweet, 
Most ravishing, and plcasant to the ear, 
But sweeter none than voice of faithful pant. ‘ 
ovctl, 

Davip Sanvers and the children gotinto the gig, 
and moved away briskly, the dame gazing sadly and 
longingly after him and musing: 

“TI feels for Davie. He’s a vidderer again! He 
needs a congenious spirit, he do. He’s got all the 
property back, too, an’ he’ll need a wife—Eh, what? 
You here, Danyel Putoutter! Vot do you vant?” 

“Liberty to run up to Little Ullsbur’, mom. Be 
back by midnight, mom.” 

“Vat do you vant to do in Little Ullsbur’?” 

“T pinted out Captain Storme to the revenue offi- 
cers last night, mom.” 

“You did 2” 

“Yes,mom. I’m told if he’s caught I can claim a 
share in that ’ere reward.” 

“ Putnutter,” said the dame, solemnly, “if Captain 
Storme is ever took by any pinting out o’ yours, 
don’t you dare ever put your face in the “Pipe and 
Pitcher’ again! Go! ’tend to the bar, you lemon- 
eyed lizard of unrighteousness! Go!” 

Mr. Putnutter vanished in an instant, 

The old man, “ sitting small,” so as not to crowd 
his little friends, drove on briskly, with a heart some- 
what lighter for their company. The horse, aware 
that he was onhis way homeward, trotted rapidly, 
and had accomplished nearly half the distance be- 
tween Wayburgh and Little Ullsburgh when Chil- 
deric said: 

“We are going to meet a cafriage. How fast it is 
coming! Perhaps the horses are running away !” 

“ They are certainly at a gallop,” remarked David, 
slackening the pace of his horse, and drawing aside 
for the expected passage of the rapidly approaching 

carriage. 


“Ah! the carriage of Sir Jules,” he said, when the 
vehicle was nearer. 

“And there is @ lady in it!” cried the little girl, 
as the carriage rolled by thunderingly, the driver 
drawing rein immediately after. 

“It is Julia!” muttered David. 

Then a clear voice rang out from the carriage: 

“Wait, Mr. Sanders! I have news for you!” and 
while the startled old man paused irresolutely—for 
that voice had not lost its power over him yet—Lady 
Julia left her carriage and burried towards himon foot. 


[A LUCKY ACCIDENT.] 


On foot, through the dust of the road, careless of 
the eyes of her footman and coachman, resolute in 
her purpose, she hurried on towards the gig. 

“ What a handsome lady !” said ChiXleric. 

“What pretty feathers in her hat!’’ thought Orie. 

David was dumb, What could that woman desire 
o1 him ? 

She was at the wheel of the gig very soon, and in 
a tone inaudible to her servants said, quickly: 

“Mr. Sanders, I have been a sad thorn in your 
heart, and doubtless am so still.” 

“Not now, Lady Julia.” 

“But you hate me?” 

“No, Lady Julia. I do not think I can ever hate 
any one. I hope not, Afterall that has passed, I do 
not forget that you are the sister of Emily—who was 
my wife. But, Lady Julia, youare acting very rashly 
to speak with me.” 

‘ Will you meet me privately, Mr. Sanders ? What 
I have to say to youin private is very important to 
me—and to you.” 

“One question, Lady Julia. When you became 
my wife—as I supposed—did you ever suspect that 
you were the wife of Sir Jules?” 

“ T did not.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. Still, you and I 
should henceforth be as if we had never met. I know 
of nothing to authorise a meeting, and your note——” 

“No matter what I said in the note. Since you 
received it I have learned something very important 
—so important that I have come to you for advice.” 

“To me for advice?” 

“ And friendship.” 

“Friendship!” exclaimed David, his pale cheek 
growing very red. “I said I did not think I.could ever 
hate any one, but there are those to whom I cannot 
pretend to be afriend. You should know that David 
Sanders was nevera hypocrite. Advice, if my ad- 
vice is worth your asking, I will give. But as for 
friendship—ah ! that is another thing.” 

**Mr. Sanders, I have not a friend on earth in 
whom I can trust—not one.” 

“You have noclaim upon me, Lady Julia.” 

“Tt is not for myself lask you to be my friend. It 
is for—for Jerome.” 

“For Jerome! Pray stand aside, Lady Julia, and 
let me drive on. You have no right to insult me 
now!” 

“ Yon shall hear me or drive over me, David San- 
ders,” she said, with her bosom to the front of the 
wheel. “Jerome is my son——” 

“ And not mine, thank Heaven !” 
“ You once loved him!” 





“ T adored him, Lady Julia. He was my idol—and 








Heaven has cast shame upon my idolatry. Les 
Jerome de Cressy—since that is his name—take care 
of himself. I do not know what trouble he is in—I 
do not care. Let him protect himself. Pray stand 
aside, and permit me to drive on.” 

“No! You shall be moved! I, the sister of your 
beloved Emily, while I was mad, carried her babe 
—your child—to France. The child was lost 6 

“Yes—you tell me no news, Lady Julia. I have 
heard all the rector heard. Pray stand aside.” 

“ Your child lives!” 

“ Ha ” 

“T did not learn this until this day, David Sanders. 
I know where she is, and can restore her to you. Now 
drive on, if you like, knowing that I, only J, know 
this—know where fives the child of your dead wife.” 

She withdrew a pace or two, but David did not 
drive on. He felt faint, sick, and his eyes seemed 
going blind. His child lived! This woman knew 
= she was. She offered to sell the secret to 

im! 

“ Are you ill, grandpapa ?” asked the boy as he re- 
marked the death-like pallor of the old man’s cheeks 
and the trembling of his frame. 

“Sick at heart, boy! Dreadfully sick!” muttered 
David, faintly. 

“I speak the truth, David Sanders,” said Lady 
Julia, again nearing him, and he saw the truth in her 
face. “I say your daughter lives. I can place her 
in your arms. I desire something in return for my 
secret.” 

“ What have I to give? You certainly cannot de- 
sire me to give back that which you restored to me 
this morning.” 

“To find your child, to press her to your bosom, 
to know that she is beautiful as a dream, pure as the 
dew, refined, virtuous, gifted—a lady noble and 
generous of heart—for all this I ask only your advice, 
your friendship, for my son.” 

“My adviceis at your call, Lady Julia. | I cannot 
pledge my friendship. My protection for “your son 
in return for the restoration of my daughter I will 
pledge, whatever else I may do.” 

“Tt is against Mark Renfrew I ask your advice.” 

“Mark Renfrew! Your friend! Your would-be 
lover !” 

““My enemy now, whatever he. may have been. 
You have.promised. SodolI, Your daughter shall 
soon be in your arms. Where may a note reach you 
to-night 2?” 

“ At my old home.” 

“Very well. Expect one from me. I see two 
riders approaching, and must withdraw. Remember. 
I swear to you that your child lives, and I alone can 
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prove that she is your child. Beware of Sir Jules. 
He may have an inkling of the secret—he can have 
only a vague suspicion. I hate him—if that is any 
comfort to you. He wishes to prove that Jerome is 
your son. I love but one being in the world—Jerome. 
Be my friend and his friend against Mark Renfrew, 
and your child shall be restored to you.” 

“T agree, Lady Julia,” replied David, vanquished 
by her vehemence, by his habitual yielding to her, 
and by the hope she had planted in his heart. 

She then resumed her seat in the-carriage, after 
saying to the coachman: 

“IT have changed my mind. Drive on, drive fast, 
towards Wayburgh for a time, but wlien you arrive 
at the road which bends to the right, take that road, 
and return to Cressy Hall by the nearest routed 
Haste!” 

She did not wish to meet the.two distant horaemen, 
coming from Little Ulisburgh, hence her orders. 

“Step out again, my larklings,” said Thomas, the 
coachman, as he whipped up ‘his horses. ‘“ Ve've 
changed our mind again, we ‘as! Ve looks like ve 
is goin’ to Vaybur’, but no, vevben't! Ve'sito make; 
a circumbendibus at the Eagle road, and gosbask to 
the Hall! Ven ’ousekeepers becomes ‘ myyllailies’ 
ve changes our minds frekently. Step o 

David pursued his way towards Little Wisburgh, 
and was soon met by the riders to whom Lady Julia 
had alluded. David saw at a glance that the one in 
advance was Sir Jules de Cressy, and that the ones 
aot far in the rear was Stephen, the baronet’s groom | 


CHAPTER XXI. 
*Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after. Timon of Athens. 
Davip was driving on, for he desired no speech 
with the baronet, but the latter halted ‘his steed, 
immediately before the gig, and David drew rein 
al 


so. 

‘One word, Mr. Sanders. I am meally glad to 
meet you. I wason my way to Wayhurgh to find 
you, not dreaming that you would etmim pe 

“You desire to speak with me, Sir Jittes? ‘ay 
be as speedy as possible.” 

‘“*T have rare news for you—but who is that boy ?” 
suddenly cried the baronet as he stared at Chil- 
deric, who was also staring at him. ‘“ Who is he? 
Where did you pick him up ?” 

“He is the son of a friend of mine. This is his 
sister, Sir Jules.” 

But the startled baronet had no eyes at that mo- 
ment except for the boy’s handsome, intelligent face, 
and steady, man-like gaze. ? 

‘““Whoishe? His name My life! what a re- 
semblance! Boy, tell me your name.” 
“‘ My name is Childeric,” began the lad, in aclear, 
proud tone, for the stare of the baronet nettled him, 
and there was much in Sir Jules’s face and manner 

that he disliked. 

Yet as he pronounced his first name the baronet’s 
horse, startled by the flutter of David’s whip-lash, 
darted aside towards the road wall. 

“Hold up, you brute!” cried Sir Jules, as he 
struggled with his affrighted steed. ‘‘ He said his 
name was Childeric! Childeric what? A very un- 
common name—so ho! so ho! you restless brute ! 
Will you be quiet? Steady! Childeric what? I 
must know!” f 

Having quieted his horse, he again pursued his 
questioning. 

** Childeric—what ?” 

“ Clyde—Childeric Clyde.” 

“Aw! Clyde? Ihave never known any one of 
that name. Clyde? Hum! aha—Clyde,”’ muttered 
the baronet, still staring at the boy. “I say, Mr 
Sanders, it is wonderful—I mean the resemblance ; 
of your little friend to a picture that hangs in the 
De Cressy library. Ha!” 

‘* Very true, Sir Jules. The portrait of the last 
baronet, Sir Childeric de Crossy—painted when Sir 
Childeric was thirteen years old. Yes, my little 
friend, as you say, bears a strong resemblance to 
— 


“Oh, then that is why you stared at me so when 
we first met at the ‘Pipe and Pitcher,’” thought 
the boy. 

“Clyde? Clyde? I do not recall any one of that 
name, Mr Sanders—ah! very strange. Are you 
from hereabouts, my lad ?” . 

‘You had a desire to say so:ncthing to me, Sir 
Jules,” remarked David, quietly. 

“Yes; but it is too valuab!e to give.” 

“T do not understand you, Sir Jules.” 

“Of course you do not. It would be a-wonder if 
you could. Come, favour for favour, Mr. Sanders. 
I know something which no one else kuows, and it 
concerns you.” 

“Ah! What favour have I to give for this secret, 
Sir Jules ?” 

** Restore to me Sanders Place.” 

** You say ‘restore,’ Sir Jules, whem you and all 
the world know thai Sanders Piace has never been 
in your possession. You shoukl have purchased it 
from vour son Jerome, while he had it.’ 


“You mean the young man who claims to be my 
son, Mr. Sanders,” said the baronet, scowling. 
“ Well, I did not know it was his, I thought it still 
belonged to you. Give that Sanders Piace to me, 
and I will tell you a secret which can be told to no 
one else, The remainder of your restored property 
I will not, in that case, ag 

“Thank you, Sir Jules, but I shall keep the home 
of my fathers. Never willl give it away to any 
one, live.” 

‘“What? not even to learn what has become of 
the lost child of your sainted Emily ?” 

“Not to you, Sir Jules.” 

“You think I am jesting. Iam not. I know: 
where@hke can be found. I know where sheis. I 
knowtthe—the person in my mind is your child.” 

‘* Amd no one but you knows it ?” 

Noone.” . 

‘* And mo one can prove this, except you ?” 

**No.one.” 

“Then is it kind or noble in you, Sir Jules, after 
all my faithful service of years as your steward, to 

in with me for such a secret ?” 

“Onlyfools are noble and generous, Shall I have 
Samders Place for my seoret ? Say ‘yes,’ I ask no 
mere, for you will keep your word.” 

“*T have not lived b = even are so con- 

fiding, Sir Jules,” remarked the old man, proudly 
@ad bitterly. 
“Your word is.as good as your bond, David—ha ! 
‘ittle girl, what is that you are hiding so hastily?” 
said the baronet to Orie, who, ing suddenky dis- 
covered that ‘her locket had escaped from heribosom, 
was hurriedly replacing it, with an.airof alerm that 
did mot fail to catch his attention. 

“Tt is only a locket whieh papa gave her,” said 
the bor: quickly. 

“ A locket—why, as I lodiesad: is -some- | 
thing familinr in) your dase Another | 
Strange resenthiianee. Pethaps the -comtaiins | 
@ portrait—eh? Of papa or of memma,ech? Let 
me see it.” 

“No, no! 
dlerm. “ bracelet—oh ! I mean papa told 
me nexeribo-show it to anybody.”’ 

““AVbeanclot!” said the baronet, who was quite 
fresh from a stormy dispute about a bracelet. ‘Is 
it a nice little baby-bracelet, eh? with red and 
green stones—aha! You see I know.” 

Orie pouted and began to cry. Childeric began 
° a her. Sir Jules laughed, and siroked his 

eard. 

“ Well, Mr. Sanders, what do you say about the 
exchange? Sanders Place for the child of your 
Emily.” 

‘*T cannot consent to-day, Sir Jules.” 

“Not to-day? Bah! ‘To-morrow will be too 


ate.” 

“Very well. Good-day, Sir Jules.” 

“Stop a moment. What carriage was that I saw 
driven off so rapidly while I was too distant to 
recognise you in the rector’s gig? It looked like 
Sir Henry Pelton's.” 

“It was not Sir Henry’s. Don’t cry, my little 
girl. He does not mean to take your locket.” 

“But how did he find out that it was a baby- 
bracelet with green and red——’’ began Orie, indig- 
nantly. ’ 

“ There, hush, Orie!” said Childeric. 

‘* Eh! what do you call the little girl ?’’ demanded 
Sir Jules. 

* Orie.’ 

“Orie. That is a queer name, too—a funny little 
name.” 

**'Those who love me call me Orie,” retorted the 
little girl, pouting. ‘“ My name is Orania.”’ 

“Hal What? Orania?” repeated the baronet, 
now feverishly interested. 

“ Orania Clyde, and my papa is a. bigger man and 
a handsomer man than you!’’ exclaimed missic, with 
a formidable pout. 

‘Say no more, Orie,’’ whispered Childeric, witlr a 
pinch that caused a little scream. 

“Is he! Sobigis papa!’’ sneered Sir Jules, his 
vanity hurt. “A great big man, with great big 
whiskers, and a deep voice, that growls ‘ Ay, ay !’ 
isn’t he ?” 

But the little girl knew what Childeric’s pinch 
meant, and said no more. 

“Isn’t papa running away from somebody, my 
little girl—eh ?” 

‘He would not run away from an army of men 
like you!’’ flashed out the defiant boy, irritated by 
the baronet’s teasing. 

David drove on hastily. The conversation was 
growing dangerous. Sir Jules laughed between his 
teeth, smoothed his beard, and muttered : : 

** Her name is Orania, and she carries conceal 
a child’s bracelet with green and red stones. Atha! 
A strange coincidence, . Orania! Odd name. 
Orie! Aha! Mrs. Hayland’s name. Child fell into 
the sea. Perhaps it was set adrift by Renfrew’s 
accomplice. What was the fellow’s name? Basant ? 
Yes. The child has many of the-features of my 


! 





charming Orania, A riddle to solve. Where did 


it'init?!”’ cried Orie, dat ° 





this foolish old Grandfather Piety pick up these 
mysterious children? 1’ll ride over to Wayburgh 
to-morrow and inquire——Eh? What are you look- 
ing at, Stephen? What have you there?” 

These last words were addressed to his groom, 
who had dismounted, and, having picked up a large 
glove, was examining it. 

“I got off to pick up this glove, Sir Jules. It is 
a coachman’s glove, sir, with the Cressy crest on it, 

oe Bh Pe” 

_ “Yes, Sir Jules, and now I knows whose it is. It 

Thomas Giles’s, sir—your own co ’s, sir.” 

“What is it doing here, then ?’’ 

ee it, sir. + carriage we saw driven 
-_ fast must ha’ been the Crossy carriage as Thomas 

ves. 

_“ Abelthen Julia was in that carriage!” thought 
Sir Jules. “She has made some bargain with David 
Sanders. Sheis quick. But I will break her bargain. 
I doubt not she has promised David to-restore hig 
daughter to him for some service toberendered by 
him. I do not think she has revealed.all. It would not 
be like her to do that. Aha! I can her bargain 
yet, and win the eternal gratitude of Mrs. Hayland. 
Julia intends to poimbiout to David hisdaughter, for 
some reward, I ras not what. I willbe before. 
hand with Julia. Iwill point out to Mrs. Hayland 
her father. Come! J.may.make a winning stroke 
with thiscard.. Follow:me, Stephen.” 
after, on rane ys mm te tite headlong, 

; err oa en WUsburgh. 

(Close in the reay .of ‘fir Jules rode his amazed 
eo Sir. 

the rides: like. tian,’ 


me, or 


Dewi. “The 
tthe rich 


i { 
areibut 18 rains of -corn between the-upper and 
~ (Btdtis time formus.to see how it fares with Cap- 
taiarStorme. 


‘Far away over-the hills north of Little Ullsburgh, 
ushing gallaatily for theStottish border, strode 
‘bold Captain Sterme, alias Clyde, alias Hayland, 
with"his heart beating high with the hope kindled 
by the falsehood of Sir Jules de Cressy. 

Fortune favoured the escape of the outlaw. All 
pursuit of him had turned southward, and his 
sends rapid stride was fast carrying him north- 


ward. 

The dawn of the day after his interview with Sir 
Jules saw him leave the highway and strike into 
less-frequented roads. At any other time his na- 
ere ag rose would have led = to follow the 

ighway, braving recognition and daring suspicion, 
for he delighted in peril, and drew pleasure from 
the feverish excitement of danger. He was dar- 
ing, powerful, formidable man, with an eye of fire 
and a hand of iron, defiant of law in his belief that 
he did no man wrong in evading the claims of the 
revenue service. 

But as we now present him on the road to Scot- 
land he had no heart to court danger. He had heard 
that his beloved wife, mysteriousty lost to him years 
before, still lived, or was living only a year ago. 
He reasoned that doubtless she had wandered over 
the world searching for him, as he had of late been 
seeking tidings of her fate. 

He had never doubted her ‘fidelity. He had be- 
lieved she was dead. 

He would hasten to Havana, and could he but dis- 
cover a clue no greater than the filin of a.spider’s web 
his strong love should make a cable of it, and moor 
ie heart at last side by side with Orania’s, dead oc 

¥e. 

Romaneers seem to ignore the fact that true love 
continues after marriage, and in general make their 
heroes mere striplings and their heroines mere girls 
in their teens; ending their stories with marriage 
—where the real, the true, the mighty battle of life 
begins. The love of husband and wife, made second 
nature by habit, increases each day, where no insur- 
mountable obstacle to domestic harmony existed in 
the beginning. Mere sentiment of love becomes 
love’s reality in marriage. 

Thus Childeric Storme, the man of mature age, in 
the magnificent prime of a powerful, robust, stately 
manhood, felt all the fierce passion of a young 
lover’s yearning, united with the profound, the 
fathomless affection of a devoted husband. 

Theve was no stain of crime upon the soul of the 
fugitive. . He had fallen into the life of a smuggler 
in his youth by the far-reaching plots of his cousin 
Mark Renfrew, and had grown into manhood with 
the smuggler’s logic of right and wrong. 

He would ‘have died a thousand deaths rather 
than perpetrate the deeds of a Sir Jules. Yet 
society gave Sir Jules the rank of a gentleman, and 
eaten Childeric Storme asa heinous offender of 
the Jaw. 

He had accepted and scoffed at the stigma, but 
as he thoughtof the spotless purity and angelic inno- 
cence of his wife, he regarded hi asa criminal. 

Fatigued at last, he threw:himself down upon a 
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bed of leaves, and while trying to sleep, reflected 


thus: 

| will find her, if she lives; and I will tell -her 
all. She will forgive me, and I will.raturm no more 
to the life of a smuggler—be it right or wrong. We 
will begin a new life. I will send for the children, 
and she will love them as if they were her own— 
ay, evenas I love them ; and yet neither is.my child,” 

He sank into a deep sleep, which lasted for hours, 
until nearly noon, w a twig fell from the tree 
under which he lay, and striking his face awoke 
him. 

He sprang-up, to renew his journey, waen a 
ery of distress ookal his ear. 

Such a cry had ever been like the voice of Heaven 
to the generous-hearted seaman. He hurried to- 
wards the road whence the cry had come, and found 
a traveller lying there. The-traveller’s horse had 
stumbled, fallen upon him, and disabled him 
seriously for the time. 

He seemed to be a middle-aged man, a gentleman 
in garb and attire; he was resting on one elbow 
and his hip as the smuggler approached, and upon 
one of his ankles lay a great stone, which held him 


down. 

“‘ Not badly hurt, sir, I hope ?’’ said Storme. 

“T think not; though what injury my right foot 
and ankle may have I cannot say. My, unlucky 
horse pitched forward against the steep bank here ; 
theshock threw him down, and me under him.. The 
stone was dislodged and rolled down upon meas you 
see,” 

In a moment the powerful hands. of the sailor 
rolled the stone aside, and raised the stranger to his 
feet. 

“Ah, I can stand alone, my friend,’’ said the 
stranger, after an effort, “but I cannot walk with- 
out the aid of your stout arm. My horse has run 
off, and I must ask ‘or purchase your aid until we 
reach Landheath, a few miles back.” 

This proposition did not a re Storme, who was 
impatient to go northward, but he replied, bluifly: 

“T am in haste to go the other way, sir, ‘but it is 
not in my creed to desert.a craft whose colours are 
at half mast—as a sailor might say. So, for a mile 
or two I’ll bear you company.” 

“You are a kind-hearted gentleman, though not 
in the garb of one,’’ said the stranger, with a very 
keen glance at his companion. “If your business 
be of great importance, I beg you not to permit my 
trouble to delay you,”’ 

““When a manis seeking for a lost wife he may 
well be in a hurry.” 

The stranger was so startled by these words that 
he halted abruptly, and fixed his eyes steadily upon 
Storme’s face. 

A very fine pair of eyes thoy were —jct black and, 
brilliant, bold, but arrogant ; the eyes of a man who 
had seen much of the world, and ruled over many 
men; the eyes of a soldier who is also a statesman. 

He was tall and stately, too, powerfully framed, 
muscular, though spare in flesh; not more than 
forty, if so much, with regularly and boldly cut 
features, dark, even swarthy, replete with an ex- 
pression of princely sternness, and yet benevolent. 

The expression of the mouth was hidden by a 
drooping, Oriental moustache, only the curl of the 
proud, firm under-lip being visible. 

“Are you seeking a lost wife?” he demanded, 
ufter a steady stare in the face of the sailor. 

“Ay, lam! and Heaven grant I may fiud her.” 

“ You expect to find her in Seotland ?” 

“No. I must cross the seas to search for a clue. 
She may be in Africa or Siberia, for all I know. ' So 
you see I have a long journey ahead.” 

“It is very strange that we who are now arm-in- 
arm are upon the same business,’’ said the stranger, 
smiling, as they resumed their walk. 

“Ho! you are seeking a wife, too,’ exclaimed 
Storme, with a mellow, hearty laugh. ‘‘ You, too, 
were heading for Scotland. Is shethere ?”’ 

“No. I gothere tofindaclue. Like you, Lhave 
as yet only part of a clue.” 

“We area pair of unlucky dogs, sir. I am glad 
T have met you. My name is John Jones.” 

ne you, Mr. John Jones,’ replied the 
stranger, smiling. ‘‘ Mynameis John Smith. But, 
jesting aside, my friend, I am seeking a lost wife, 
and rather blindly; so, whomever I may., mect, 
whether his name be Dick, Tom, or Harvy, I-never 
fail to put this question to him—‘ Have you ever 
known a man by the name of Captain. Wolfgang 
Hartzcliff ? ” 

It was now Storme’s turn to start, stare, and 
halt abruptly, while his bold blue eyes blazed 
threateningly. 

“Do you » ome to meet this Captain Wolfgang 
Hartzcliff ?’? he domanded. 

_T would give/half Iam worth to meet him,” was 
the calm reply. 

“Have you never heard that thd outlawed smug. 
gler, Captain Storme, once sailed under the name of 
Wolfgang Hartzcliff 2” 

“No. Imay have very recently had such a’ sus- 
Picion in my mind,”’ replied the stranger. ‘‘I wish 








to meet the man who, under the name of Wolfgang 
Hartzcliff, commanded the barque ‘ Starlight’ some 
thirteen or fourteen years ago.” 

“ Say as late as twelve years ago.” 

“Oh, then you have heard of him?” 

“Tam he, and lam Captain Storme!” — 

“T am heartily glad to meet you,” exclaimed the 
stranger, much more. agitated than he desired to re- 
veal, though his agitation was not fromfear. ‘“‘I 
wished to speak with you, not because you are.Cap- 
tain Storme, but because you have been Captain 
ylene Hartzcliff. I was on my way to Scotland 
to find you,” 


“Ha! How knew you that Captain Storme could: 


be found in Scotland ? 

“He would hurry from England,,as he has done 
before. He hase friend in.Glasgow named McTyre. 
You perceive that Iam well informed. I havebeen 
searching for you along time, my friend, and lam 
happy to see you.” : 

“Good! You see me. What more? Wait—I 
have a proposition to make. Weare liable to be 
interrupted here. Some oneelse seeking Captain 
Storme may come along. You limp badly. Let us 
retire from the road into the grove which I see over 
there in the meadow, and eat while we converse. I 
have a bottle of wine, a brace. of ‘cold fowls, and 
other eatables, in this wallet of mine, and Iam 
hungry.” 

‘Very well, and. many thanks,” said the stranger, 
smiling, and he and the sailor said no more un 
they were seated in a small grove of evergreens. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Tears are no reproach; 
They oft look gracoful.on the manly cheek. 
The cruel canuot weep. Thomson. 

Tue outlaw spread the.contents.of kis wallet 
upon. the dried leaves, and said, in his bluff way : 

“* Now, sir, remember that I have no time to waste. 
Tell me why you desired to meet Wolfgang Hartz- 
cliff, who now, as Captain Storme, drinks to your 
success,” 

“ Youare a daring, kind-hearted man, my friend. 
But to my story: Many years ago I lost my wife,”’ 
** A loss or a gain, as the case may have been.” 

“My marriage was not a love-match, but one 
brought about by the will of my father—and her 
father—planned years before she andIever saw 
each other.” 

a contemptible mode of splicing,’ said the 
sailor. 

“ We were married, and I have no doubt that my 
wife loved me.”’ : 

“ That was lucky. Then it became your business 
to love her.” 

“True; if I could; and I thought I did.” 

“Oh! What cause have you now to imagine you 
made a mistake ?” 

* Because I knew not what tolove a woman meant 
until I married my second wife. I fear I have two 
wives,”’ 

“Bombs! Which of the two are you seeking?” 

* The first.” 

The unloved wife ?”’ 

* Yes; the unloved wife.”’ 

“Where is the second, who is, I imagine, the loved 
wife ?” 

* In India.” 

“Then they are far apart, if one is in India and 
the other in Scotland,” laughed Storme. 

** But the unloved one may be in India also, for 
all I know. It is twelve years since I saw her, or 
heard of her; being sure that my information was 
trustworthy.” 

“Then put yourself to no trouble about her. If 
she cared for you she would have found you in 
twelve years.” 

** Have you found yours ?” 

* Oh, I have been living under an assumed name. 
My lost wife has never heard of me under the name 
I now bear.” 

“ So it is with my wife, if she is alive.” 

‘Ah! I said we were a pair of unlucky dogs. 
We are not, for I loved and love my wife, and have 
never had but one. When and how did you lose 
your unloved wife?” 

“ At sea, twelve years ago, in the Mediterranean 
Sea, sailing from Genoa, in the ship ‘Alta-Monta.’”’ 

“Oh, Heaven!’ exclaimed the sailor, staring at 
the speaker. ‘“ the ‘ Alta-Mouta’!’’ 

‘* Wait; I and my wife had been travelling on the 
Continent, and I became very ill. I wished to re- 
turn by sea to England. So we, my wifeand I and 
our babe—a boy scarcely a year old, and two ser- 
vants, embarked at Genoa, in the ship ‘ Alta- 
Mouta.’”’ 

As the,stranger proceeded the sailor’s face. seemed 
turned to stone, so steady was his stare, so rigid his 
features. 

**Soon after leaving the port of Genoa we en- 
countered a fearful storm, and after many terrible 
hours of struggle the captain and his crew took to 
the boats of his ship, and left us to our fate. Our 
faithless servants went with them. I think the 





boats were swamped soon after, and that all 


perished. I made a raft of spars, and lashed my 
wife and child to it, for as the ship seemed sinking 
the raft was our only hope. But suddenly a great 
wave broke over the ship, and swept the raft from 
my sight. I have never, seen my wife or child 
since. I too was carried into the deep, clinging to 
aspar. I clung to it for two days, and was then 
paves up by a small French schooner bound for 
res 

“It was my fate to be afloat again on a spar, for 
the schooner sprang a leak in the Bay of Biscay, 
and sauk. Again after many hours I was rescued 
from. death—this time by an East Indiaman, for our 
schooner had been blown far out into the ocean be- 
fore she foundered. I was unconscious when rescued. 
I remained in a kind of a stupor for weeks, from a 
wound I had received on my head. When we ar- 
rived at Caloutta I was unable to recollect m 
true name. I called myself George Stanley. t 
cannot tell, I do not know, why I seized upon 
that name in my confused and. stunned intel- 
lect. Ionly know thatI did so, that the English 
residents of Calcutta made up a liberal.subseription 
for the unknown and supposed crazed man who 
called himself George Stanley. I had totally for- 
gotten all my past life. The blow on my head from 
a floating spar had paralysed for a time the memory 
of my identity. This effect of a violent blow upon 
the head is not uncommon in medical science. I 
suddenly regained consciousness of my identity, the 
consciousness that I had been a hus and a 
father, and a member of a noble English family— 
and this after I had been in Calcutta two years. 
ne the truth came upon me as one wakes 
from a well-remembered dream. 

“T was alone in my room when a beam over my 
head suddenly fell, struck me on -the head, pros- 
trated me, and without seriously hurting me gave 
back to me my memory of allthat had passed in my 
life, up to the very moment when the floating spar 
struck me in the ocean. My life under the name of 
George Stanley atirst appeared to me likea dream. 
As George Stanley I discovered that I was a clerk 
in the employ of a wealthy English firm, for my 
skill asa financier had become remarkable. 

“T had made an intimate friend—a physician of 
the hospital in which I had been placed on my ar- 
rival at Calcutta. He entered my room while my 
restored mind groped blindly for links in the chain 
of the truth. At first he feared I had begun to go 
wildly, absurdly mad. But I gained his confidence, 
and by his advice resolved to say nothing of my re- 
stored reason until inquiry could be secretly made. 
He was a prudent and able man, and a few months 
of careful investigation convinced him that I had 

been, and was, Sir Childeric de Cressy.” 

**You are my cousin Childeric,”’ exclaimed the 
smuggler. 

‘*{ am, Cousin Childeric,” henrtily responded the 
other as they exchanged cordial grasps. “ Many a 
year has passed since you and I used to romp in 
Cressy Hall; but I recognised ‘you out in the road 
there—thanks, perhaps, to the description given of 
you to me last night by old David Sanders.” 

“ Ay; Imethim, or rather overtook him on the 
road lastnight, Justafter he had leftyou, I suspect.” 

“No doubt; but let me continue my story. By 
thetime my friend the physician had become con- 
vinced that I was indeed Sir Childeric de Cressy I 
had resolved to remain as George Stanley for a time 
longer. It was believed here in England that Sir 
Childeric de Cressy, with his wife and infant son, 
had perished in the ‘ Alta Mouta,’ of Genoa. Every 
soul that had sailed from Genoa in her was believed 
to have perished. Jules de Cressy, a distant rela- 
tive, but never a favourite of mine, had stepped 
into possession of the De Cressy title and estates. 
Ihada keen dislike, in fact a hatred to the man, 
and resolved to gratify it in a way that should 
punish him severely for his evil life, with much of 
which I was acquainted. 

‘ Secretly I visited Naples and had an interview 
with my kinsman, the old Earl of Barland, who was 
sojourning there for his health. He was amazed 
and rejoiced, for he had no suspicions that I was alives 
We agreed to keep our secret. He hated bitterly 
this Jules de Cressy, and was sick at heart because 
the earldom would fall to him by right.of descent, 
unless you could be found, and you had disappeared. 
The ola earl said to me : 

“* Keep the secret, my dear Childeric, until my 
death. I can live butafew years, perhaps only a 
few months longer. When I die, and after this 
reptile Jules de Cressy shall have taken his seat in 
the House of Lords as a peer of Kngland, swoop 
down upon him. like an eagle, hurl him from his 
imagined greatness, make him account for every 
farthing of yourestates—drive him outas a beggar. 
I shall leave papers to make your punishment of 
him an easy affair.’ 

“To this I agreed, and returned to India, plain 
George Stanley again, but not expecting to be so 
more than a year, for the old earl seemed to be on 
the verze of the grave. He stilllives. Perhaps his 
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joy in knowing I, his beloved kinsman, was to be 
his heir gave him renewed strength. He still lives, 
and three weeks ago I embraced him in London, 
still as George Stanley. But after my return to 
India I became devotedly attached to the daughter 
of a deceased English general, and, as I had no sus- 
picion that my first wife lived, I married this lady, 
my second wife. 

** As the Earl of Barland supplied me with un- 
limited means, I rapidly rose in rank in India. I 
might have risen without his aid, always at work, 
though secret, but I could not as plain and un- 
friended George Stanley have risen to be what Iam 
in India—Sir George Stanley, Lieutenant-General, 
and ruler over the welfare of millions of Hindoos. I 
ain greater in India as Sir George Stanley than ever 
I can be in England as Lord Childeric, Earl of Bar- 
land. But no more of that now. My present wife, 
Lady Amelia, and I have been most oor in our 
union. I love her beyond all expression, and so 
does she me. We have three beautiful children, 
and in all respects our life has been like an en- 
trancing dream. Our children are all girls, and but 
that we have no son our measure of Heaven’s best 
gifts would be complete. Imagine my horror, my 
dismay—great Heaven! my almost sudden madness 
of brain—when a rumour sprang up in Calcutta 
that the wife of Sir Childeric De Cressy had not 
perished at sea, but that she had been rescued by a 
Captain Wolfgang Hartzcliff, of the brig ‘ Star- 
light!’ You are he, Cousin Childeric! Relieve my 
doubts! Did you rescue any one who was aboard 
the lost ‘ Alta-Mouta ’ ?”’ 

Sir Childeric spoke eagerly, and was breathless 
for Storme’s reply. 

Storme, who had an agony at his heart, little sus- 
pected by Sir Childeric, said, calmly : 

“Tell all your story, my cousin, and I will tell 
mine.”’ 

‘* You are preparing me for some dreadful shock, 
cousin; You are pale; you are agitated.” 

Speak on.” 

“T will. The rumour was terrible to me. No one 
knew, no one suspected my agony. If the rumour 
was true, perhaps my first wife still lived. If she 
still lived, my second wife was a disgraced woman, 
and not my wife! The shame alone might kill her. 
Our happy family would be broken up. Our three 
darling daughters would be illegitimate children ! 
I had esteemed and profoundly respected my first 
wife, but I never had loved her. Iadore my second 
wife. What if, in time, the earldom of Barland 
falling to me, I were to return to England, resume 
my rank, and then have my first wife spring up to 
claim the rights which, if she lives, are undoubtedly 
hers! Ihave never told Lady Amelia that she is 
also Lady de Cressy—that I am Baronet of De 
Cressy. I have been holding back that truth as a 
joyful surprise for her. Great Heaven!. what 
a horrible surprise I may have in store for this wife 
whom I adore! I resolved to trace out the fearful 
rumour. I set a hundred secret agents in motion. 
The Earl of Barland does not know why I am in 
England. I could not sadden his few remaining 
days by telling him of my painful doubts. My 
agents learned that Wolfgang Hartzcliff did find 
zome one who was of the lost ‘Alta-Mouta.’ I came 
to England. I learned that Hartzcliff was a name 
once borne by the smuggler Storme. Last night 
David Sanders told me the smuggler Storme was 
my cousin Childeric Storme, and that the pursuit 
would drive you to Glasgow, as the safest place 
whence you could embark for France. I had heard 
in Liverpool that Captain Storme had a friend 
named McTyre in Glasgow. It was thither I was 
going when you came up with me. I again ask 
you, Gid you rescue any one of those who sailed in 
the ‘ Alta-Mouta ?” 

“3 daa" 

** Does that person still live ?” 

“Tea 

Sir Childeric arose to his feet, pale and agitated. 
From the manner of the sailor, from his laconic re- 
plies, he concluded the answer to a question he 
dared not yet ask would be ruin to all his wedded 
happiness. He paced to and fro, to gather courage 
to ask that question upon which so much depended. 
He was a good, a great, an upright man; his sense 
of honour and pride was as delicate and sensitive 
as the apple of his eye. ‘he unintended disgrace 
which he feared he had inflicted upon his second 
wife, the bitter, unintended wrong he feared he 
had done to his first wife, were two great pangs de- 
vouring his heart and brain. 

He could not say even to himself that he hoped 
his first wife was dead. ‘lo hope so was a sin in his 
— Yet to hope that she was alive was impos- 
sible, 

He paced to and fro, and the sweat of a great 
mental agony stood upon his brow. 

The smuggler had aiso risen to his feet, and, lean- 
ing with folded arms against a tree, contemplated 
the baronet in silence. 

Childeric Storme scorned all thought of uttering 
a faly: reply to the question he knew was trembling 








upon his cousin’s lips. Yet to speak the truth 
in reply was to strike a fearful pang into his own 
heart—a grave and noble heart, as sensitive and 
affectionate where he loved as a woman’s. 

At length Sir Childeric gained courage to ask : 

“Is the person whom you saved, and who still 
lives, my wife ?”’ 

“No; your wife died on the raft to which you had 
lashed her.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Childeric, with a deep sigh, “ you 
have relieved me from much misery. Not because I 
have not esteemed——”’ 

‘Say no more,” interrupted the generous sailor. 
**T understand your feelings. Clara de Rollan was 
the name whichI found upon a’kerchief in the 
pocket of the dead lady’s dress. I was at the time 
cruising in the Sea of Genoa, as we termed it, when 
we found a dying woman lashed toa raft. I was in 
the boat which at my command was lowered to res- 
cue her. Before we could release her from the raft 
of spars she died from exhaustion. She had only 
strength enough left to point feebly, yet how be- 
seechingly, at the infant lashed to her bosom—to 
cry ‘Save my child!’ and no more. With that im- 
ploring gesture and that supplicating cry, she died. 
We bore her body to the brig, and two days after- 
wards we buried it on the nearest coast.” 

“Unfortunate Clara !’’ said Sir Childeric, much 
moved. ‘Of course the infant was also dead.” 

“No. The child was alive ; nearly dead, but with 
life in it. Heaven only knows how its mother kept 
it alive, but alive it was. The child is still living.” 

“Great Heaven! My child, my infant boy is 
alive ?”’ 

“ As well and hearty as I am, cousin.” 

“‘ Of this I never even dreamed,”’ said Sir Childeric, 
in a transport of joy, and sobbing like a woman, so 
sudden and overwhelming was his emotion. 

“ Ah, Sir Childeric de Cressy,” suid the sailor, in 
a deep, tremulous tone, “‘in secking for your lost 
wife you have learned that she died as you believed 
she died; but you have discovered also that your 
infant son still lives. He is a noble, handsome, 
manly lad, who is dearer to me than my life—for 
whose welfare I would willingly die. He believes 
me to be his father; he loves me as I love him; he 
would die for me as I would die fur him; he has 
been dearer to me than the apple of my eye ever 
since I lifted him with these hands from the breast 
of his dead mother. Oh, Heaven!’’ continued 
Storme, “‘ how I love thee, my eaglet of the sea— 
my brave boy, Childeric! ‘Think then, Sir Chil- 
deric, what it has cost me to tell you that he is 
your son, and so thrust him far from me!" 

Storme'’s deep, powerful voice became hollow, 
weak, husky, and tremulous, as he concluded; his 
head sank upon his bosom, and great tears rolled 
in streains down his manly, weather-bronzed cheeks. 

“Noble soul! brave heart!” exclaimed Sir Chil- 


| deric as he pressed the hands of his sailor cousin 


warmly. “{ profoundly reverence the noble gene- 
rosity of your mind in tearing your heart asunder 
to give up my boy to me.” 

“ Cousin, not until last night did I suspect that 
my darling boy was your son. Not until you began 
your story did I suspect that you were my cousin 
Childeric. The boy bears my name and yours— 
Childeric. Ah, my boy—my boy—my eaglet of the 
sea! son of my heart! joy of my life! you are mine 
no more! Another demands the love you give me 
—another will——”’ 

But his grief stifled the incoherent utterance of 
his woe. He threw himself upon the ground, face 
downward, and sobbed, as he beat the earth with 
his hands : 

“He is mine no more! Thou art torn from me, 
Cailderic! And Orie—thou mayst be torn from me, 
too, some black day! Qh, cousin! think me a wo- 
man—a child—for I must weep, or my heart will 
burst !’’ 

(To be continued.) 








ReTuRN or Mr. Lamont’s Arctic Expept- 
TIoN.—The “ Diana’’ has just arrived at Dundee, 
all well. Mr. Lamont’s intention, during last sea- 
son, was to test the practicability of penetrating 
into the unknown regions of the far North by way 
of Novaya Zembya; but an immense accumulation 
of unusually heavy drift ice encumbered the western 
shores of that country up to the end of June, and 
in forcing her way through this the “‘ Diana” had 
the misfortune to carry away one blade of her pro- 
peller, as well as to consume such a quantity of her 
coals as to render any further exploration in a 
northerly direction unadvisable; and Mr. Lamont 
therefore devoted the remainder of the summer to 
hunting the walrus, the Polar bear, and the rein- 
deer en the coast of Novaya Zembya and in the Kara 
Sea, which lies between that island and the estuaries 
of the great Siberian rivers Obi and Yenissel. We 
understand that Mr. Lamont has brought home 
from those distant and little known regions many 
curious specimens of geology and natural history, 
as well asa most accurate and valuable series of 





barometrical and thermometrical observations, tend- 
ing to elucidate the set of the currents in the north- 
eastern of the Arctic Ocean, The “ Diana” 
is to be laid up in Dundee for the winter. 
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DIAMOND MERCHANT. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Now mild be thy lif 
For a more bhustrous Dirth bad never babe: 
a and gentle thy conditions! ; 
‘or thou'rt the rudeliest welcom'd to this world 
That e’er was prince's child, Peri_les. 

Scuwakrz touched his horse with his spur as he 
spoke, and the animal sprang forward, fulluwed 
sharply by Ernest on the mule. 

“Remember what I said!” screeched Ulgitha after 
her husband. 

Schwartz did not so much as turn his head in re- 
ply, but, with a muttered malediction, rode on. 

Ulgitha stood on the stone threshold- of the fnn, 
and gazed after them until intervening foliage hid 
them from her sight, then she muttered, as she shook 
her head of tangled yellow hair: 

“T do not think he will dare harm the lad, though 
he has conceived such a dislike for him. I hope he 
won't, for if he does I'll do what I toldhim. Ie 
shall never see the jewels again. It’s seldom I have 
ever asked him to be merciful to any ove he distikes 
—I don’t think I ever have before; in truth, I kuow L 
never have—and if he balks my wish now, I will 
balk his.” 

With this muttered threat, Ulgitha went into the 
house. 

Near the hour of sunset on the next day after the 
departure of Ernest from the inn, Ulgitha was again 
upon the stone threshold of the “Iron Hand” iun, 
gazing out. For nearlyan hourshe had been hurry- 
ing from Lady Van De Veer’s rvom to the front dvor 
of the inn, then back again to the lady’s bedside. 
Within that time she had made her appearance on 
the steps a score of times, each time remaining but « 
moment to gaze forth anxiously, and then hurrying 
away, always going back into Lady Van De Veer’s 
room. 

It was plaia that Ulgitha was looking and expect- 
ing with great impatience the coming of some one. 

Near the hour of sunset, then, for the twentieth 
time within scarcely thrice as many miuutes, she 
stood on the threshold, in the stone doorway, peer- 
ing out at the narrow road which led towards the 
raviue. 

“At last, at last, he comes!” she said, suddenly, 
clapping her hands. 

As she spoke the red head and beard and tall, 
gaunt figure of Rudolph Schwartz, upon the same 
stout gray steed on which he had ridden away, ap- 
peared, The horse was in a brisk trot, for he knew 
well he was near his journey’s end ; and after lim, or 
rather at his side, trotted the mule of Lady Van De 
Veer, the bridle in Schwartz's left hand, aud the 
carcass of a lamb on his shoulder. 

But the mule had no rider, thongh he wore the 
side-saddle hitherto so jealously guarded by Eruest. 

“Where is the lad?” demanded Ulgitha as her 
husband halted before the inn without dismounting. 

She had run down the steps to meet him, and now, 
out in the road, stood at the knee oi the inukeeper. 

“ Where is the lad?” she demanded, fixing her 
sharp eyes keenly upon the harsh, red-bearded face 
that looked down on her. 

“Ho! you did not expect he was to be with me, 
did you?” growled Schwartz. 

“No, not this time—of course not. Where is he?” 

“ Where should he be but where I went to put him ? 
Did I not promise yeu I would not harm him? 
I’ve kept my promise. You'll see him back here, 
well and hearty. I'm to bring him back myself, you 
know, as soon as that other business is settled. Now 
I'll just put up the two beasts, then you must give 
me & sight at our jewels. I have been thinkiug of 
them all the time.” 

“Oh, you may stable the beasts if you like,” re- 
plied Ulgitha as she walked round towards the 
stable-yard at his side, he still in his saddle, “ but 
the jewels you sha'n’t see any more untilI see the 
boy back again, well and hearty.” 

“So you are going to stick to that, are you?” 
snarled Schwartz as he took the saddles from the 
horse and mule, 

“Yes,I am. Didn’t I swear it?” 

“Bah!” said Schwartz as he threw the saddle he . 
had been using into one of the empty stalls, and gave 
the side-saddle a spiteful kick. ‘1 haven’t harmed 
the boy, though I’d like to serve him as I do this !” 

So saying, he seized the old saddle and hurled it 
into a deep well in the stable-yard. 

“ ‘That's the way'l’d serve him if I had my way |” 
cried Schwartz. 
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‘Pha saddle which he “hus served was that of 
wiiica Ernest had said to /simself : 

“'Phere are diamou ds worth a king’s rav jom hid- 
dm in its ding! 

But of bw Rudolph Schwartz had not dreamed, 
though he had been thinking only of diamonds and 
jewels rare ever since he and Ulgitha had danced 
around the spurious jewels in the apron. 

“ You are as spiteful a man as ever breathed !” ex- 
claimed Ulgitha, running to the well and looking 
down into its dark depths. “Why do you hate the 
lad so? He has never harmed you.” 

“No, he hasu’t; bat I hate him just the same. I 
have dreams about him.” 

“Oh, dreams!” cried Ulgitha, in a mocking tone. 

“Yes. Iam always dreaming of those rich jewels 
you have hidden, dreaming of what they will get 
ior us—rare dreams of palaces, and gold, and wealth, 
and me a count, a noble, and all that! and of rolling 
in wealth and living like a prince—when there ever 
pops into my dream the face of that boy.” 

“Oh!” said Ulgitha, 

“Yes—in he pops into my splendid dreams, and, 
with a laugh in my face, sweeps away with his 
boyish bands all the glory of my «reams, and points 
at a torturer’s rack, with me stretched in agony upon 
it! Itisso, Curse the boy—why should his face 
pop into my dreams? That’s why I hate him,” 
growled Schwartz as he placed provender before the 
horse and mule. 

“You are a superstitious man!” replied Ulgitha, 
laughing at him, “to fear a child like that, and be- 
cause you dream of him! I suppose you dream of 
the old saddle you have pitched into the well! But 
though the well is deep, it is dry, and when the lad 
comes back he and I will get it out. He used it for 
a pillow the first night he stayed here, and some- 
times I used to see him sitting on it, poor child! 
{f he wants it when he comes back, why, I say he 
shall have it. I don’t think he likes me—I aren’t one 
that’s very attractive, I know, at least, not now—but 
le was always gentle and respectful to me.” 

“If you don’t leave off talking about your liking 
him,” roared Schwartz, as he came out of the stable, 
“T shall be tempted to pitch you after the ragged old 
saddle.” 

“Listen!” said Ulgitha, pointing towards the 
house. 

“ What’s that?” cried Schwartz, listening. 

“ The cry of a babe.” 

“My faith !” 

“ Yes—born last night.” 

“You don’t say so! Eh?” 

‘*‘T do—a fine and hearty babe as ever was born.” 

“ Haw, haw !” laughed Schwartz. i 

+A girl.” 

“A girl? Well, that’s a pity,” remarked Schwartz, 
shaking his shaggy head. “Though we are to 
take the chances, d’'ye see? Sir David couldn’t tell 
which he'd want—a boy or a girl—but somehow I'm 
always in favour of boys on such occasions. It’s a 
mystery to me why he didn’t say he’d want a boy 
baby, Ulgitha, An heir would be better than an 
heiress,in my mind. But I’ll fathom that mystery 
too, if Sir David takes our youngster of the ‘ Iron 
Hand’inn. How’s the mother?” 

“Doing very well; only I have taken care to 
kcep her mind ina cloud, The babe is to die, you 
know.” 

“Eh?” 

“Well, I mean she is to always believe it didn’t 
live, if Sir David takes it.” 

“Oh, that’s true; that’s what she must be deceived 








in 

This conversation took place between Schwartz 
and his wife on the same day, and nearly at the same 
hour, that the interview of Sir David with Prince 
Eustace, as related in the first chapter of this story, 
was transpiring at Zurichbold Castle. 

“We may expect to see or hear from Sir David in 
& few days now,” continued Schwartz, reflectively. 
“In three or four days—or a week at most—if le 
keeps his promise.” 

“He may not escape a meeting with the Riders,” 
said Ulgitha. 

“Sir David does not fear the Riders. On the 
contrary, the Riders will never molest him.” 

“Why not? Is he also one of the association?” 

“You are foolish! Sir David one of the Riders! 
What au idea! No. But a year ago, when Sir Fritz 
was about to die in Zweibrudden, of some illness 
that baffled all the doctors in the place, Sir David 
= to see him, and, tending on him, cured him.” 

a ” 

“Yes; and he would receive no reward. So Sir 
Fritz forced upon him a silver coin, with sundry marks 
scratched on it with a dagger’s point, and told him if 
ever he, Sir David, chanced to fall into the hands 
of the Riders, to show that coin, then all would 
go well with him. I had heard that, d’ye see? and 
60 when I, in tracking down the stranger who visited 


the ‘Irom JIand’ inn, found out that ‘ae had made 
good us» of Sir Frits’s coin of safety in passing 
through the forest, I had a clue whe, the stranger 
was—..’y¢: see?” 

“ Aha! and so but for the coin you would have 
failed to discover that the stranger was Sir David ?” 

“ That’s true, for Sir David is a very shrewd man. 
But, having that clue, I tracked him straight to 
Zurichbold Castle, in spite of his many changes of 
disguise. But when he comes don’t you be sucha 
fool as to let him suspect you know who he is.” 

“Not I. But were he to suspect that ?” 

Schwartz pulled his shoulders up to his ears as he 
replied: 

“T’d rather have the Evil One for an enemy than 
Sir David. ’Tis whispered at Zurichbold that he 
can make the Evil One dance to his piping whenever 
he pleases. So, you see, our secret will be a perilous 
one. Now get you to the lady and see if she necds 
you, and I'll to the kitchen, to cook me a supper 
from this lamb. 1 fell in with a stray one on my 
way home, and I soon made short work of him. 
I am as famished as a bear that has slept all winter. 
And, Ulgitha,” he whispered as his wife was about 
to move away, “be very careful with that babe. 
Take good care of it, mind.” 

, " Oh, how fatherly he is!” laughed Ulgitha, mock- 
ngly. 

“ Ain’t there some way to mark it, so that if Sir 
David takes it away we can always know the babe 
and swear to it? Crop its ear, or slit its nostril, 
or slice——” 

“You brute!” broke in Ulgitha, indignantly. 
“The poor, innocent babe! It has a mark.” 

And with her nose in the air she made a scoff at 
her husband, and left him. 

“The poor, innocent babe!—haw! haw!” he said 
to himself, with a grin. “It's a marvel how the 
handling of a baby softens a woman's heart!” 

Three days after the above, and nearly three days 
after Sir David Orleton disappeared from the sight 
of Esther Warmly and Ida Le Clair in the bed- 
chamber of Agnes, Princess of Zurichbold, Rudolph 
Schwartz was seated on the threshold of his inn, 
reflecting and wishing he could hear from the 
surgeon. 

He had been sitting there a long time, watching 
and hoping. The sun had gone down while he sat 
there, and it had grown dark. 

“It’s more likely he'll vome in the night,” muttered 
he ; and he had muttered the same thought a hundred 
times since he had been sitting there, scowling at 
the seldom-travelled road. ‘Still, it’s well to be on 
the look-out. Maybe he won’t come at all. Maybe 
he'll find a babe somewhere else! Maybe he won't 
want a girl baby! Thunder! If he comes and wants 
a boy baby, and won't have a girl baby, I shall 
be tempted to wring the neck of that little one 
upstairs! What a disappointment it would be, after 
all this care we have taken of it! It would be a 
burning shame—it would! We'd only get half the 
reward, and we’d have no sure hold on the secret. 
Now, if that little one has made a mistake in being 
a girl, instead of a boy, I'll pitch it into the well, and 
the mother too! I couldn’t stand to be cheated in 
that way. l'd kuow the little one did it a purpose 
to kick over the nice kettle of fish I have been 
cooking for weeks, Oh!” growled he, doubling up 
his great fists and shaking them towards the part 
of the housa where that “ little one” was sleeping on 
its mother’s bosom ; “ don’t you be a girl if Sir David 
wants a boy! and don't ye, just to spite me, change 
to a boy if he wants a girl! That would be just my 
luck, See how Ulgitha has hid away the jewels from 
me. Fool I was not to hang on to ’em like a blind 
dog to a lump of raw meat, Eh! what? Ihear 
the galloping of a horse—yes ; it’s so. I hear a horse 
—eh! two? Yes; there are surely two. Eh! Ul- 
githa! Come here, Ulgitha. Quick! come.” 

He had sprung to his feet at the first suspicion of the 
sound of approaching hoofs; sprung up with every 
nerve aflame, ran down the stone steps, and gazed 
eagerly through the increasing dusk in the direction 
whence these welcome sounds came—welcome only 
because he hoped they were made by Sir David Or- 
leton or some one coming to pay him for a babe he 
hoped to sell. 

Ulgitha, seated in Lady Van De Veer’s room, half 
asleep, heard his loud call, and sprang to obey it. 

Lady Van De Veer heard it too, but ever since the 
birth of the babe that lay on her arm she had been 
asleep—not in body, but in mind; and during the 
greater part of the time her body slept also. 

Mere animal instincts now animated her, Her 
mind, if not totally a blank, was in a dui! stupor. 
The cunningly compounded herbs of Ulgitha held 
all her senses under their cruel power. She suffered 
no pain, she felt no fear—she was a mere machine 
with life only. 

She heard the hoarse cry of the innkeeper, opened 





her eyes, stared about, and sank into stupor again. 








“the babe, rosy and ro'yust, slumbere/ peacefully 
with its tender head on iis mother’s sof, arm. 

Ulgitha was at her Jausband’s side in «a c.ioment 
a’ter she heard his cal). 

“What? What is it?” 

“Hark! You hear, Ulgitha ?” 

“Aha! He comes?” 

“Some one—yes! Morethan one! You hear the 
hoofs ?” 

“Yes, yes! Ihear. If it is Sir David, or any one 
from him, we are ready.” 

“ He must not enter the house! He must not see 
the mother!” 

** No, no; of course not !” 

“She will make no outcry—give no mother’s 
screech when you take the babe away, Ulgitha ?”’ 

“Trust my herbs for that. No; she will never 
know it.” 

“But if Sir David should want a boy! Thun- 
ders !” 

“Then all our work is for naught.” 

“T'll wring the baby’s neck.” 

“No, you won’t.” 

“Yes, I will! Such adisappointment! But hush! 
—hush! they have halted! I can no longer hear 
them; can you?” 

“ No—they have halted.” 

“What for? Perhaps it is the diamond mer- 
chant.” 

“ Ob ” 

“TI dreamt last night that he came back—that he 
was not dead! Here, let’s hide near the steps—it 
is so dark we cannot be seen. Now—be still. If 
it is Sir David, he will give the word as he rides up.” 

“But, whoever they are, they have halted there 
on the hill. I am sure they were there when the noise 
ceased.” 

“ Yes—but thore! we hear hoofs again! ‘Sh! let 
me listen! Ah! but one horse; my ear never de- 
ceives me,” 

Nearer and nearer grew the rapid trot of a single 
horse. Then, through the darkness which had 
gathered around, came dimly into view the cloaked 
form of a masked horseman. 

He halted immediately before the inn. 

“‘Tron Hand!’” said this man, in a clear, sharp 
voice. “Iron Hand,’ open your fist.” 

“It is open!” replied Schwartz, recognising the 
signal words which had been agreed upon by him and 
the disguised surgeon, “Come, Ulgitha—it is he! 
Now have your wits about you.” 

The crouching pair stole out from their covert and 
stood near the horseman. 

“ Have you that which I need, Rudolph Schwartz 2” 
said the horseman, in a grave, haughty tone. 

“ What is it you need ?” replied Schwartz. 

“Can any one hear us?” 

“Only my wife who is here with me.” 

“But in the house ?” 

“ There is not a living soul old enough to under- 
stand.” 

“Good! You have it, then?” 

“It! What? You have not told us what you 
need,” 

“A new-born babe less than a week old.” 

“T have that,”’ replied Schwartz, who trembled to 
hear more, and feared the babe there in the house 
might be of the wrong sex. 

“ A hearty, robust child, with no deformity or im- 
perfection ?” 

‘‘ We have that,” said Ulgitha, trembling too, for 
she shared her husband’s fears. “It is as fine, 
strong and perfect a babe as ever was born.” 

“Ah, then you have failed to have two—one of 
each sex—on hand?” 

“Oh, you said you would want but one,” growled 
Schwartz, who already began to feel faint under the 
weight of his avaricious anxiety. 

“T said that I should want one of two.” 

“*Yes—but we have but one, aud hard work we 
have had to get that one, my master,” replied 
Schwartz ; and then, summoning all his courage, he 
asked, “ Is it a boy or girl you want?” 

The cloaked horseman smiled under his mask at 
the trembling tone of the speaker. ‘he whine of the 
hoarse-voiced ruffian was mest laughable. 

“TI will tell you that presently,” answered the 
horseman, who was no other than Sir David Orleton. 
“It is necessary that the babe, whether boy or girl, 
has been willingly resigned to you by its parents, 
who are to for ever forget that such a child ever was 
theirs.” 

“ As both the father and mother are dead, nothing 
more need be said about that—eh, Ulgitha ?” 

“Of course not, Rudolph. The father was killed 
by the Riders before the baby was boyn——” 

“Yes, the father was killed by the Riders three 
weeks ago,” put in Schwartz, readily, for the tale 
had been well prepared by him and Ulgitha, ‘and 
the poor mother died a few hours after the birth of 
the child—here, in the inn, my master—three days 
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ac». Wi buried her early’ this n\orning; so no more 
nevd be si id about that.” 

‘And te this you and you'r wifi) solemnly swe ww?” 

\*he evil pair vociferated their oaths to the tuth 
of their falsehood. 

“ Well, I will pay you as I promised and take the 
child, if it is of the sex I desire.” 

“A boy or a girl?” whined Schwartz. 

* A boy—of course.” 

“ A boy, of course!” roared the innkeeper, stamp- 
ing with rage, and dragging at his beard, in his fury 
of diseppointment. “ Did I not say such would be 
my luck? Didn’t 1? If he bad wanted a girl, the 
rascally babe would surely have been a boy; but 
as he wants a boy—Oh, thunder fly away with such 
luck! Jil go and wring its head off !” 

“No, you won’t!” cried Ulgitha, clinging to him 
and holding him back by his hair and beard. ‘* You 
shan’t harm the babe!”’ 

“Tt has cheated me! It has made me lose the re- 
ward! I'l) goand choke it!” cried Schwartz, and, per- 
haps, in his furious rage, had Ulgitha let him loose, 
he would have vented his brutal wrath even upon 
that tender new-born babe. 

“Stay !” commanded Sir David, in a loud voice. 
“Tt is a girl I desire, and not a boy.” 

“Ho! you say that to quiet me.” 

“No. I did but jest. If the babe is as you say, 
and a girl, I will take it. Come, no delay !” 

“Haw! haw! he wants a girl! haw! haw!” eried 
the delighted Schwartz. “He is guing to take it! 
baw! haw! Run and fetch it, Ulgitha—run! haw! 
haw!” 

“ And bring a light with you, that I may not be 
deceived,” commanded Sir David as Ulgitha hurried 
away to get the babe. 

“ Yes—bring a light, Ulgitha,” cried Schwartz, 
dancing about in a kind of ecstasy, “that he may 
not be deceived—haw, haw!” 

“TI will, I will—he, he, he! He wants a girl, and 
we have one—he, he, he!” screeched Ulgitha as she 
vanished into the house. 


—< 


CHAPTER XII. 
Nor have I time 
To have thee hallow'd to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffined, in the ooze, 
Pericles, 

ULorTHA, elated with what she called her good 
fortune, rushed into the “Iron Hand,” and in a mo- 
ment after stopped at the open door of Lady Van 
De Veer’s room. 

The rude iron lamp burning on the worm-eaten 
table near the bed shed its rays clearly upon the un- 
fortunate lady and her babe. 

Lady Van De Veer slept, or rather her senses were 
plunged in a stupor produced by the herbal decoc- 
tions Ulgitha had administered from time to’ time. 
The babe, too, slept, and Ulgitha easily lifted it up 
without arousing it or its mother. 

If Ulgitha felt any passing twinge of remorse as 
she thus robbed a mother of a babe, it was but as a 
feeble flash through her brain, of which her heart 
was scarcely conscious in her wicked joy of antici- 
pated reward for the evil deed. 

“She'll grieve after it, of course,” she thought; 
‘*but she'll think it died so young, and went straight 
from all the care and ills of life. I reully don't think 
she'll ever remember that it was born alive and 
nursed at her bosom. I’m glad the man has come 
for it, for it’s time I left off giving her those drinks, 

f her mind is ever to come back right to her again. 
She'll have trouble enough, poor lady, when she 
ears that her husband is dead ; she won’t remember 
the babe at all, never having been able to love it. 
Bah! what is it buta kitten, anyhow? Besides, it 
is to be an heiress, a princess—think of that—a prin- 
cess! Don't I wish somebody had stolen me, when 
1 was a baby, and put me in the way of being a prin- 
cess! So, in fact, while I am doing the mother no 
harm, I am benefiting the baby! Lack-a-day! am 
I not also benefiting the mother in taking the care 
and trouble of a baby from her?” 

Thus Ulgitha, while carrying the babe out to the 
surgeon, sought to persuade herself that she was 
doing one of the best of deeds. 

While passing through the house she procured a 
torch of resinous wood and lighted it, in lieu of a 
lamp, 2s the wind blowing without would instantly 
have extinguished any flame less powerful than that 
of a torch. 

As she emerged from the honse, having on one 
arm the stolen babe, and holding aloft in her left 
hand the flaming torch, her long, tangled yellow hair 
tossed about by the wind over her hideous visage, 
Sir David, gazing at her through the eye-holes of 
his mask, said to himself ; 

“ This is a woman fit only to steal infants !” 

Rudolph, who had awaited Ulgitha’s return with 








De Veer might resist th>.abduction cf her child, 
called out, eagerly: 

“Ah! hore she is—with it!” 

“ Ay, here is the poor, inzoeent orphan babe,” 
said Ulgitha, affecting to sob over the babe as she 
descended the stone steps. “Oh, if we were not so 
poor, Rudolph, never would I consent to give the 
darling seraph up to an unknown fate—never!’’ 

Here she kissed the babe vehemently. 

“She has a very soft heart, you see, my master. 
But poor people have no right to have hearts,” 
growled Schwartz. 

“ Give me the child,” commanded Sir David, “ and 
hold that torch near while I, examine it, Rascal! 
why do you grasp my bridle?” 

“Ob,” replied Schwartz, “your worship’s horse 
may be startled by the glare of the fire and run away 
with you before your worship has had time to pay 
me for the babe.” 

“T have half a mind to break your head. But no 
matter. Itis plain you are a thief, and think every 
one else thesame,” said Sir David, carelessly, as he 
examined the babe. “But the child suits me. In 
every respect it is such as I desire. Here, man! in 
this purse is your promised reward.” 

Schwartz snatched eagerly at the purse held forth 
by Sir David, but the surgeon drew it back, saying : 

“Not yet, my friend.” 

“Oh, what more? The babe is all you desire. 
You have it.” 

“True, But I shall not keep it unless I shall have 
first seen the grave of its mother.” 

“Thunders! The grave of its mother!” 

“Yes. That cannot be far away. You said you 
buried her this morning. Come, show it to me.” 

Schwartz, who imagined his bargain was about to 
slip through his rapacious fingers, glared at Sir 
David, or rather at the keen, commanding eyes which 
flashed at him from the eye-holes of the mask—glared 
and could not say a word. 

There was no grave toshow. But Ulgitha was a 
woman, and had a woman’s wit. She replied 
instantly, but as if most reluctantly : 

** Oh, since your worship desires it, we will show 
you the poor mother’s grave. Rudolph, itis sad, but 
since he commands us 4 

“Yes!” cricl Rudolph, aloud, and then to himself, 
“ What is slic about todo? There is no grave near 
the ‘Iron Hand’ inn—that is, no newly made grave. 
There are not a few old ones. There’s that of the 
rich drover, under the stable floor; but that is half 
a year old! It’s not deep, and he may even desire to 
examine it—as he has the babe—to see if it suits him! 
Oh, she can’t intend to show him the grave of the 
drover, for she does not know that I and old Hans- 
felt made an end of him.” 

“Lead his worship’s horse round to the stable- 
yard, Rudolph,” said Ulgitha. 

“Oh, then it.is the drover’s grave the fool intends 
to show!” thought Schwartz, in a sweat. “The 
drover was one of the vassals of Zurichbold!” 

‘Come; why do you not do as I say, Rudolph?” 

“ But—Ulgitha——” 

“Do as I say, simpleton. Since his worship com- 
mands it.’’ . 

“ Take care!” cried Sir David, in a warning tone. 
“My companion awaits my return yonder on the 
hill. If you thiuk to rob me in your stable-yard-——” 

“There! Oh!” cried Ulgitha, in a piteous tone. 
“See what it is to havea bad name! Every one 
imagines we are capable of bad deeds!” . 

“True. A dog may as well be mad as be called 
mad,” said Schwartz, who could not imagine what 
his wife was aiming to do. 

“I do not fear you. I warn you. T.ead on,” 
commanded the surgeon, who still retained the babe 
in his arms, 

Ulgitha, carrying the torch, walked before. 
Schwartz, leading the surgeon’s horse, followed, 
niuttering curses, and wondering whether it would 
uot be safe to try to knock Sir David off his saddle. 

But after entering the s‘able-yard Ulgitha halted, 
saying : 

“ Here is the poor woman's grave.” 

“Oh!” cried Schwartz, more startled than ever. 

Ulgitha was pointing downward, with the long, 
lean forefinger of her bony right hand—pointing 
straight into the dark mouth of the well into which 
Schwartz had hurled the saddle of Ernest. 

“What!” exclaimed Sir David, “in that well? Is 
it a well ?” 

“Tt was awell. It is a grave now,” replied Ul- 
githa, with feigned solemnity. “ The grave of the 
poor babe’s mother.” 

“So it is, by my soul!” roared Schwartz, ready to 
swear to anything. “ Tell his worship, Ulgitha, how 
it was that we had to bury the poor woman in the 
well. Thunders!” he added to lLimself, “I must 
leave the tale to her, since I amin the dark. Com- 
mend me to a woman for a falsehood that’s quick 


great impatience, and in no little fear lest Lady Van | and pat!” 





« '"t is very sad,” whii'ed Ulgitha, with a YY alance 
upwird at the rear of ths inn, to see if the lamp 
burnitg in Lady Van De Veer’s room could be: een 
from where they were. 

But the rising wind had closed the plank shutter, 
and not @ ray of the lamp could be seét. 

“It is very sad,” whined Ulgitha; “but what 
could we do, your worship? The woman—her hns- 
band, who was killed by the Riders, as I said, was a 
rich tanner, I think she said——” 

“Yes, a tanner,” put in Rudolph. “A French- 
man, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, a French tanner. Well, she died here in 
our house, the child then only a few hours old, I 
may say, and of course we had to bury her. New- 
made graves excite remarks, your honour, and so 
many bad stories have been set afloat about our inn, 
driving custom away; then, as the affair was only 
known to us, and, of course, if your worship chose 
the babe, you would wish the matter to be 4s secret 
as possible, why, we—fearing somie one might see 
us digging a grave, or burying the poor woman, 
might ask sharp questions and find ott things—why, 
we thought it best, and no harm at all, to lower the 
body into this well, which is very deep, though quite 


“Of course,” put in Schwartz, just then, “ it made 
no odds to the poor woman, your honour, she being 
dead. As for me, now, I’d rather like a deep grave 
hereabouts, since sometimes the wolves—and we have 
not a few in the forest—become famished, and, like 
hyenas, dig up the dead.” 

“And so,” continued Ulgitha, “ we lowered the 
body as gently as we could—I a crying and sobbing 
all the time, and a praying for the repose of her 
soul——” 

“So she did. I never heard any one take on as 
she did,-the simpleton! for a stranger,” put in 
Schwartz. 

“T pitied her so, you know, Rudolph—you're a 
brute! Well, we lowered the body with cords——” 

“We had to use old bridles and anything we could 
find in the shape of cords,” said Schwartz, growling 
with an injured air, “and after filling in afew feet of 
earth we threw in this and that of any rubbish we 
could find.” 

“So we did,” said Ulgitha; “and Imade my good 
man there as mad as a hornet.” 

“Oh, didn’t she!” 

“Tn my sorrow and all that, and what with catch- 
ing up this and that and pitching it into the well, at 
last 1 picked up an old side-saddle, much prized by 
my man there—it used to belong to his mother——” 

“ Who is in Heaven,” put in Schwartz, ‘ Her ol? 
saddle was very dear to me.” 

“And I threw it into the well, a top of all, poor 
man.” 

“It'll do for a tombstone—haw, haw!” 

‘Peace, brute! Were it your mother’s grave you 
would laugh over it!” cried Ulgitha, with well-feigned 
indignation. 

Sir David said, quickly: 

“Here, woman; take the babe for a moment. I 
wish to look into this well.” 

Ulgitha took the babe. Snatching the torch from 
her hand, the surgeon knelt at the brink of the well, 
held the torch-flame as far down as possible, and 
peered into the dark depths keenly. 

“It might pay, Ulgitha, to tip him in from behind,” 
whispered Schwartz. ‘ Doubtless he has more gold 
than that he showed so tauntingly. What say’st 
thou?” 

“ Fool!” whispered Ulgitha. “Woe know some one 
came with him, and is staying there on the hill, not 
tive hundred paces away !” 

“ There was but one. Iam no chicken.” 

“There may be others. Besides, you forget some- 
thing.” 

“ What?” 

“This man is Sir David Orleton !” 

“True! I had forgotten that. 

“T see a saddle there,” at this moment said Sir 
David, rising from his knees.. “ An old side-saddle, 
too, and much rubbish under it. Here, woman, take 
your torch.” 

Ulgitha took the torch, and Sir David sprang upon 
his horse with au ease and quickness that would well 
have become a knight of fewer years. 

“ Give me the child. So; now go forward with the 
torch to the road beforethe inn. You are still afraid 
I will not give you the puree, Master Schwartz, since 
you keep a tight hold of my bridle-bit.”’ 

“TI know not who youare, and it is well to be 
careful, your worship.” [ 

“ You know not whol am, and yet you call me 
‘your worship nots 

“My faith! Haw! haw! I always call him who 
is richer than myself ‘ your worship.’ But here we 
are before the inn again.” 

‘“* And here is the purse.” 

Schwartz snatched the heavy purse with the eager- 
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ness, or rithcr the rapasity, he ever ditplayed in 
receiving nom y, and rapid\y counted the ga \den coins 
it containec'. 

“Haw! aw! Gold! glittering gold, Ulgitha! 
{t warms my heart to feel these shivers. I'll go and 
count them over in the kitchen.” ‘ 

Without further speech the innkeeper vanished, 
going towards the rear of the inn. 

“ Ulgitha,” said Sir David, “of this matter the 
least said the better. Your husband, who loves gold 
better than his soul—and you, too, are like him—may 
have told falsehoods to me concerning the parents of 
this babe——” 

“Oh, your greatness, whoever you may be, I swear 
all we have said is trae——” 

“Swear to notliing,” interrupted the surgeon, 
sharply. “I always doubt the truth where there is 
much swearing. Let it suffice that I, whoever I may 
be, have accepted the babe, and will keep the matter 
to myself. Let itrest here; should you ever discover 
who I am, try not to make money or favour there- 
from. Within a month I shall pass this way again. 
Let me find this inn a heap of ashes.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Ulgitha, “we intended to 
leave this part of Germany, in case your worship 
took the babe.” 

“It is well. See that you do, for if ever I set 
eyes on you or your ruffian of a husband again, 
within a hundred miles of this spot, I on the instant 
become your enemy.” 

Having spoken these words, the surgeon carefully 
folded his cloak around the still-sleeping babe, and, 
touching his horse with the spur, galloped away. 

“The fiend go with you!” muttered Ulgitha. “So 
we must burn the iun to please you! Leave it we 
will, to please ourselves—fools we'd be tostay here 
with our wealth of gems—but why shall we not use 
our right to sell the inn? Old Hansfelt has wanted 
it sorely along time. Burn theinn! NotI!” 

She returned into the house, went to Lady Van De 
Veer’s room, saw that the poor lady still slept, and 
then hurried to the kitchen, where she expected to 
find her husband counting his golden coins, and eager 
herself to feel them in her own hands. 

* Rudolph!” she cried, not finding him. “ Where 
can he have gone to?” 

Whither Schwartz had gone is soon told. Instead 
of going, as he said, to the kitchen, to count his 
money, no sooner was he sure that he, could not be 
seen or heard by Sir David than heran with all his 
speed towards the spot where he judged the surgeon 
had left a companion. 

“Tt will be well,” he thought, “to learn all I ean. 
Iam sure the man in the maskis Sir David. Per- 
haps I may discover who his companion is.” 4 

With the speed and lightness of a bare he darted 
along amid the dense darkness, and, soon hearing the 
impatient pawing of a horse on the brow of the hill, 
glided to the edge of the narrow road, aud crouched 
in the undergrowth, within a few feet of some person 
seated on a horse. 

At the same in: went Sir David, galloping up from 
the inn, also halted. 

“ Banita,” said the surgeon. 

“ Here, master,” replied a female voice, the voice 
of the person on the horse. 

“T have the babe. Here, take it to your bosom ; it 
has waked.” 

And atthat moment the babe began to wail loudly. 

But its cries were soon hushed; and Rudolph, 
guessing correctly, thought: 

“Oh, he had a nurse in waiting! I was wonder- 
ing how he hoped to keep a babe so young alive all 
the way to Zurichbold Castle. Banita—I must re- 
member that name. By the voice, a young woman I 
should judge.” 

“The babe likes me, my master, and will do as 
well on my breast as if I were its mother,’”’ she said. 

“ Far better, since its mother is dead,” replied the 
surgeon. “ You can carry it easily ?” 

“Oh, yes, my master. It is very light, and my 
horse rides like a chair.” 

“Good! But we have to ride at a gallop, Banita, 
all night through the forest.” 

‘Tt does not matter, my master.” 

“Very well. Let us on.” 

Rudolph heard no more, as the surgeon and his 
companion galloped away ; and, rising from his covert, 
he returned towards the inn. 

“It is Sir David, and some woman he has had the 
foresight to have at hand for a nurse. He knows 
every path of tho: forest, it is said, better than any 
Rider of them all. He must have roved in it before 
I came hereabout, and that’s ten year or so ago, for 
Td ha’ met him else. Had I known. ’twas only a 
woman here, I'd a heaved him into the well, and so 
broke his neck; then fished him out. No; why do 
that, when I could have climbed down and cleaned 
his pockets, then made the well a grave in truth 
—his, haw! haw! haw! That was a rare falsehood 


‘De Veer. 


‘gold and lands and houses and castles—let us say in 


Musing ani chuckling: ovet his success, he hurried 
bac.t to the inn, and foiind U'Igitha in the kitchen 
awaiting his appearance impaiiently. 

“Where hive you buen?” she demanded, snap- 
pishly. “Do you think no one but yourself likes 
the handling of pay for werk? Let me have the 
purse, that I may count the golden ducats too.” 

“ Ay, to hide them as you have hidden the jewels, 
and say I shall have them no more until you see the 
boy Ernest again,” growled the innkeeper. ‘No, 
no; the coins are all right, my lass. Let me tell you 
where I have been, and what I have learned.” 

With this he related that which has been told, and 
when he had finished Ulgitha said : 

**So he had a wet-nurse at hand! a shrewd and 
prudent man; else the babe would be dead in a day. 
Well, he bade us leave this part of the country with- 
ina month ;” and here she told all that Sir David 
had said. 

“Burn the inn!” snarled Schwartz, with a fieree 
oath. “Why, old Hansfelt offers mea good round 
price for it. Why burn it, I’d like to know ?” 

“Why? So that its very name, and the place 
where it stands, may pass from the memory of all 
by the time that babe grows to be a woman.” 

“No; so that we shall not remain here to speak 
of the babe, and how we sold it to him. Burn my 
inn! TI wish I had snatched him by the heels as he 
peered into the well, and tipped him in—only for the 
secret we now know. But I must be off.” 

“ Whither ?” 

“To Zurichbold Castle—to seo what I may learn 
there.” 

“ And be hanged, or broken on the wheel! Should 
you be seen by Sir David—that is, if this man who 
has taken the babe is Sir David——” 

“ Bah! I am as sure he is Sir David as I am that 
you are a woman!” 

“Well, were he to see you there so soon after 
leaving you here he'd suspect something, and you'd 
find yourself in the dungeons of Zurichbold Castle 
very speedily. Have we not heard that Prince 
Eustace has of late declared his purpose to sweep all 
marauders from the forest, and to hang all he can 
seize? The High Court of the Empire has decided 
that all the forest domains belong to the prince.” 

“True; but if that war with France begins, the 
prince will have other business on his hands. But 
I'll take your advice and wait a few days—that is, 
until Lady Van De Veer has left, or died,” 

“She shall not die here, Rudolph. 1 shall give her 
no more hurtful drinks, and in a week or so she shall 
be on her feet. ‘To-morrow you must prepare a false 
rave——” 

“Eh? A false grave?” 

“Yes, as if an infant had been buried recently— 
out there near the ravine.” 

“ What is that for?” 
“When the boy comes back and learns from his 
mother that a babe has been born and buried since 
he was here, he and his mother will ask to see the 


ve. 

“Oh! what a head you have for scheming!” 

“ Of course the poor lady will want to weep over 
the grave of her babe—to deck it with flowers and 
all that before she leavesit for ever. I can’t tell her 
we threw the dead babe into a well, can 1?” 

“Oh, I must dig a small grave, then fill it up, and 
do it in style—like a regular sexton, eh ?” 

“Qf course. We'll see to it early to-morrow morp- 
ing. She'll have all her mind back by to-morrew 
night, and as she had it all right when the lad went 
away she'll ask for him, I'll manage to answer her. 
So, as soon as you have dug the grave—not filled it, 
for that'll be my business—do you go after the boy, 
and have him here by to-morrow night.” 

“Can’t do it. He’s too far away. To have him 
back to-morrow night, I must start now.” 

“Well, do so, aud I'll attend to digging the 
false grave. Oh, you needn’t look sour, my man, 
No Ernest, no diamonds.” 

“TI wish the boy was dead,” said Schwartz, in a 
gloomy tone. “I dreamt last night he came and 
put just the tip of his finger on our jewels, and they 
all turned to Rhine flint-stones or glass—to trash. 
That boy will do us injury some day.” 

“ You say that only beeause you hate him. But 
do as you please. No Ernest, no jewels,” said Ul- 
githa, firmly, leaving the kitchen to visit Lady Van 


“ She'll have her way or die!” muttered Schwartz, 
his ugly eyes glaring with rage. “I hate that boy ; 
if once I get those jewels again in my hands, and 
have a chance I'll kill him! I'll be even with her, 
too. She'll bea drag and a torment to me when I 
want to ruffle my new plumes in the cities. She'll 
be a nice-looking subject for a countess! Bah! When 
my diamonds and all the other gems are turned into 


France, not in Spain—why, I shall want to wed a 





of Ulgitha’s.” 
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liere he “licked his chops,” as the saying is, 
strc hed his shaggy beard, and rubbed his great wa, 't- 
cov. sd hands ina feve: of anticip: ted greatness, aid 
“haw : hawed!” to hitiself with great gusto. 

“Rich as a prince I'll be, and have my pick of 
the handsomest, for it’s money that makes the mare 
to go—haw, haw! I was born yonder in Strasburg, 
on the Rhine, and love France! Ho! I'll live in 
Paris—and what an ornament would Ulgitha be for 
me in Paris, with her tangled yellow hair and her 
face like a sow’s snout! Bah! I shall soon rid my- 
self of her! I heard her mutter that she dreamed I 
pitched her into the pit! Good! I may make that 
dream true! Well, I must go after the boy. What 
a fool I was to let the jewels out of my hands!” 

With a growl and a curse, he left the kiichen and 
went to the stables. 


(To be continued.) 
VALUE OF PROPERTY. 
PenriTH.—Mr. Jackson. auctioneer, recently put 
up for sale, the Brackenbrouh estates, situate in 
the parishes of Hesket, Huttou,and Lazonby. The 
estate of Brackenbrough and the fonr farms adjoin- 
ing, containing in all 896a. 2r. 22p., were at first 
offered in one lot, and were bid for to 31,000/. The 
lots were then tried in detail, the Brackenbrough 
Farm, consisting of 358a. 3r., being first put in com- 
petition, without, however, meeting with any re- 
sponse. Blacksykes Farm, consisting of 103a. 3r. 
20p., was then tried ; and, failing to command more 
than 4,000/., was withdrawn. For Robinson Honse 
Farm, 114a, 8r. 13p., there was no offer ; and Kitty 
House Farm, 30a. Or. 5p., was bid for to 1,020/., but 
this sum falling short of the value placed upon the 
property by the vendor, no sale was declared. The 
w Grounds Farm, comprising 289a. Or. 24p., was 
next put up. This property is of freehold tenure, 
but, after being run up to 10,600/., was withdrawn. 
The estate and farms were ugain submitted in a 
lump. The auctioneer said it was no use delaying, 
and he might as well intimate that the reserve 
price was 37,5007. Mr. Murray, of London, imme- 
diately bid 100/. more and the estate and farms were 
knocked down to him. 
Co.cuEsTEeR.—The following properties have been 
sold by auction by Mr. Edward Smith, at the Red 
Lion Hotel :—The Weathercock Farm, West Mersca, 
consisting of 125a. of areble and grass lands, chiefly 
freehold, with residence and agricultural buildings, 
together with two cottages, was disposed of to Mr. 
James Brown, for 6,6251. 
Kempsry.—Messrs. Hobbs offered for sale, at the 
Crown Inn, Kempsey, some freehold investments ati 
Broomhall, Kempsey. The property was divided 
into two lots, the first of which, that of the Lower 
Broomhall, comprising 20a. 3r. 15p. of arable and 
pasture land, fetching 1,480/ ; and lot 2, comprising 
rs ae 32p. and known as Capell’s Hills, realising 
101. 








A GERMAN statistical writer remarks that the 
invention of the sewing-machine has enabled one 
woman to sew as muchas a hundred could sew by 
hand a century ago; but, he continues, one woman 
now demands as much clothing as a hundred did a 
century ago—so that matters are not much changed, 
after all. 

Dusrroyine Buiagut ON Prants.—A useful 
composition for the purpose may be manufactured 
of: Sulphur, 350 parts or grammes; soda salt, 250 
parts or grammes ; gas waste, 100 parts or grammes ; 
ashes of vine cuttings and of oak twigs, thoroughly 
baked, 180 parts or grammes; lime, 50 parts or 
grammes; animal charcoal, 20 parts or grammes ; 
ochre, 50 parts or grammes. All these substances 
are placed together in an oven suitably heated, and 
are then ground and sifted. 

New View or THe Law or LrseL.—A some- 
what new view of our law of libel was presented, 
the Law Times says, by Mr. Justice Lush, in the 
case of Inman v. Jenkins, tried at Liverpool lasti 
August. “ Whatever,” his lordship said, ‘* does re- 
flect upon a commercial man in his commercial 
character is libellous.”” Andhe went onto say that 
the letter containing the alleged libel did not im- 
pute to Messrs. Inman. personally anything wrong, 
but imputed to their agents at Halifax, who had the 
superintendence and loading of the “* City of Bos- 
ton,’”’ that they either negligently, wilfully, or care- 
lessly, overloaded her to such an extent as to make 
it dangerous. “It is for you,’ he said to the jury, 
‘to say whether that tends to injure Messrs. Inman 
in their capacity as owners of tlris line of vessels.” 
In the particular case, such ruling was no doubt 
justified, and it is also correct in principle ; but it 
must be applied with caution, for we can easily 
imagine that, in a vast number of cases, a court 
would be slow to allow a principal to have his action 
for a libel'upon his agent. It is, however, much a 
matter for the jury. If it is found as a fact that 
the interests of the principal are injuriously affected, 
the action should lie. 





high-born and handsome young lady.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eptrn Gray.—The manuscript has not come under our 
notice. 

H. F. B.—The handwriting is legible, but it is scarcely 
capable of commanding admiration. 

Arpirico.—We are obliged to you for the suggestion, 
which will receive due consideration. 

T. T. (Stirling).—We are not acquainted with the pub- 
lication, The handwriting is exceedingly good. 

8. S.—The writing is very distinct, and would help you 
to auy situation for which you are otherwise qualifi 

Frruy-Bripgr.—You should consult some of your 
ovighbours on the subject, who can advise you after havy- 
ing had the advantage of inspecting the animal. 

P. C.—You have been correctly informed concerning 
the nature of your symptoms. Describe them to any 
chemist in your neighbourhood and ask him for a little 
alterative medicine. 

F. B.—In a former number we suggested that you 
should make the best of your present position until an 
opportunity of improvement presents itself. Itis not 
within our power to forward your views, 

Enquiner.—Turn to the Directory under the head of 
wool-staplers and make your choice. We do not recom- 
mend. The handwriting is quite suitable for the position 
referred to. 

G. ALsuxy.—H. M. turret-ship “ Captain” was equip- 
ped and ready for sea in the summer of 1869, and her trial 
trip was made in the autumn of the same year. She was 
engaged in her second cruise at the time she foundered. 

A. B. M.—1, The writing is very good and exactly 
adapted to the position in question. 2%. The selection of 
that position is a matter for your own judgment. 3. 
Your ay is about the average height. 4. No charge 
is made. 

A Constant Reaper (Salford).—No. The widow can- 
not claim the child's support from the child’s grand- 
father. But yet the grandfather is liable to the parish 
should the child become chargeable to it. The child's 
parent however is more immediately liable to the parish. 

Sguima.—Your former letter was duly answered. We 
repeat; the mixture is harmless, it must be frequently 
used, and the a isabout three shillings. Probably 
your height will increase three inches by the time you 
atiain twenty-one ; this, however, depends upon circum- 
stances. 

_R. Cottiz.—We cannot give you an accurate descrip- 
tion of the mechanical construction of the galvanic ap- 
paratus without the aid of a diagram, which is inadmis- 
sible in these columns. There must be a scientific insti- 
tution in the city from which you write where you could 
examine the instrument in detail. 

W.M.G.—TheI O U is simply evidence of the debt. 
If no application be made to the debtor until after six 
years from the date of the I O U have expired, then 
the claim can be barred by pleading the Statute of Limi- 
tations. The statute begins to run from the date of the 
last proved Fog eyes or from the date of the 1 O U. 
In Scotland the time is limited to five years. 

Joun P.—The only information we are able to give you 
on the subject is that the chief Continextal mauufactories 
of the material about which you are interested are in 
Paris. Just now a list of that city’s manufucturers is 
not very reliable. Your best plan is to obtain a letter of 
introduction from some English wholesale house, in cor- 
respondence with the Continent, to whom you are per- 
sonally known. 

Bavsrttr Beavty.—You have sent us a pretty, simple 
letter which has pleased and amused us. ‘the handwrit- 
ing is not exactly the thing, but it will improve very 
much if you copy a page or two out of a nice book every 
day. To cure the ailments ee complain of take as much 
exercise as youcan get. If you could manage often to 
run up and down some of those pretty hills in your lo- 
— your health would improve. ‘The oftener the 

er. 

In Great Trovstr, 8rc.—The complaint detailed in 
your singular epistle may arise from causes over which 
you have no control, or it may be a case essentially for a 
surgeon, or the fault may be on the other side. Some- 
times, however, such a difficulty is overcome by a pro- 
per attention to diet. You should prefer vegetable to 
animal food, and avoid spirituous liquors. You must 
also be cheerful, and divested of anxiety and care as far 
as possible; for the present take very gentle exercise. 

W. W. (Bath).—The admission of children into the 
London Orphan Asyl.um is regulated by the votes of the 





subscribers. It is oftena lat orious process, and rec.aires 
an industrious canvass and yreat influence. From your 
statement we believ2 it to be almost im ible for you 
to succeed. The first step is to get the aid of the clergy- 
man of the parish or of sovie other influential g-utleman 
to whom thecase isknown. The precise details ted 
with each institution can be obtained of the various se- 
cretaries, whose addresses will be found in a London 
Directory. 

May QueEn.—1. The application of lemon-juice, gly- 
cerine and rosewater may prove serviceable. 2. Everton 
toffee can be ie by melting three ounces of butter in a 
shallow saucepan, and adding to it a pound of brown 
sugar ; keep these stirred over a clear fire for about fifteen 
minutes, taking care the mixture does not burn; during 
the stirring, flavour with the grated rind of a lemon ; 
pour out upon dishes rubbed with buttered paper. 3. 
At one of the theatrical hair-dressers near Covent Gar- 
den. 4 The handwriting is admirable. 

TrovusLEsOmME.—The music is a shade better than the 
words, of which we canuot speak in terms of commenda- 
tion. They are inartistically put together, and their sen- 
timent is dreamy and without point. Upon hearing 
your music played we were unable to detect anything in 
the melody calculated toimpress. We believe alsu that, 
in the copy you have sent us, the harmony at the com- 
mencement of the third line is faulty. Notwithstanding, 
we appreciate zone mechanical industry and ingenuity— 

ualities which will be serviceable when the piring 
use vouchsafes to descend, 


James H.—Marriage is the ordinary and proper state 
of affairs, and should be entered into, if possible, by all. 
We, therefore, consider that you should hesitate before 

ou adopt your friend’s theory. Indeed, how can you? 

here are no obstacles in the shape of position and 
means. Would you abandon a true affection for what 
you term freeiom? If you do, ae thoughtlessly throw 
away a priceless thing, and are building up for yourself 
a huge mountain of regret. Affection is not always to be 
found by searching; it never can be bought; it is often 
given or lost once and for ever. 


A SONNET. 
“With my body I thee worship.” 
Anglican Marriage Service, 
That I adore thee, my most gracious queen, 

More in my spirit than my body’s sense 

Of thine, were such incredible pretence 
As I would scorn to utter, Thou hast seen 

When eyes and lips, responsive to the heart, 
Were beut in worship of thy lips and eyes, 

Until, O bliss !—each pleasure-pulsing part 
Hath found its fellow in Love's sweet emprise, 
Each answering other iu such er wise 

As they would never cease to kiss and cling— 
Ah! then meseemed amid the storm of sighs, 

I heard thy voice exclaiming, ‘‘O, my king! 
So may my soul be ever true to thine, 

As with thy body thou dost worship mine " e - 


Emmetine.—You need not be anxious. It is quite 
proper that » a should fall in love, and you will do so in 
good time. Perhaps there exists no one whose youth has 

sed who has not been in love at some time or other. 
emember that you are yet very young, and that your 
love season is sure tocome, You want to know what it 
will belike? Wait. Itis a sensation which is difficult 
to describe at any time, and almost impossible to detail 
in the short space allotted to the answer to your letter. 
Yes, it is dangerous sometimes, but it is ennobling also. 
Even broken hearts do not wish that the experience of 
love had never come to them; they lament the loved one 
but not the love. 

AaneEs.—You should not be burdened with over-much 
sorrow. The loss of life is, indeed, a sad thing, but you 
must reflect that he may have been taken away from 
troubles to come, and that such an event, svoner or later, 
is the inevitable lot of all. He has ns prematurely in 
your idea, but yet he had to go. It is only important 
that the best possible use should be made of life, and 
though to = it seems that the glory of the battle-field 
is a false glory, it is not necessarily so, it caunot be so 
iu the case of an individual whose duty it was to be on 
the spot. It is no mere sentiment to ask: 

“Then how can man die better than by facing fearful 


odds, ‘ 
For _ of of his fathers and the temples of his 
G = 





T. H. (Poplar).—We have perused your poetry and your 
letter. There is a certain sort of ability about the former, 
which, however, will never be of the slightest use to you, 
unless it be accompanied with a much larger portion of 
industry than you seem willing to bestow. every verse 
there are faults of construction which should not have 
been allowed to pass by any one with views and hopes 
similar to your own. There is, we are afraid, some truth 
in your friend’s notions. It would appear that circum- 
stances prevent you from bestowing the requisite amount 
of time upon your literary efforts. At all events, you 

ive to them either too little or toomuch. We cannot 
Tiscover in them that promise which would enable us to 
encourage you to persevere, 


A Poor May.—l. There are many ways in which the 
assage of a narrow and shallow river can be obstructed 
= an army in possession of both its banks. As an illus- 
tration we refer to the use of torpedoes. 2. The observa- 
tions of the transit of the planet Mars made in 1864 re- 
sulted in the discovery that the distance of the sun from 
the earth is ninety-four millions of miles, and not ninety- 
five as formerly supposed. 3. The a ae is a 
usual but not infallible sign of consumption. 4 Itisa 
secret in the manufacture. 5. A man is justified in using 
pee in self defence, but he must only use necessary 
‘orce. 

Socrat Science.—l. As there is one day more than 
fifty-two weeks in a year, every year begins one day 
later in the week than the p: ing year; and, if it be 
Leap-year, that year begins two days later. yy oe 
which occurs every fourth year, is made a day longer 
than other years to rectify the difference between the 





actual time of passage of the earth roand ‘she sun and its 
nomins! time of me a FF ad being equal to near!; 
365-an/l-a-quarter 8. 2. is called the nineteen 
century because it falls vrithin the portior: of the nineteen 
hundred years that hae elapsed since the birth of our 
Saviour. The nineteenth century comienced with the 
on 1801, and will terminate with the year 1900. 3. The 

tle is confined to the children of yy and kings. 
4. It should always be cut, whether it Vem or not. 
The peel is taken off when it is dressed with wine. 5. It 
must be peeled and cut. ° 


Litty, eighteen, fair, pretty, and fond of home. Re- 
spondent must be young, with good engagements. 

Davin, twenty-three, fair complexion, and a carpenter 
in business for himself. Respondent must be very affec- 
tionate, and about twenty-one. 

A Maw or Kewr, twenty-two, tall, dark eyes and hair, 
aud d ticated: Respondent must be older than her- 
self; a tradesman preferred. 

NELLY, seventeen, good accomplishments, and pretty. 

mdent should be young, and nice looking; would 
prefer a clerk. 

Buivz-Erep Bessir, twenty, tall, fair, good looking, 
amiable, and domesticated. iiespondent must be kind, 
affectionate, and fond of home. 

LoyxeLy NELutEe, seventeen, medium height, fair, ami- 
ble, and 4 ticated. Respondent must be kind, affec- 
tionate, and fond of home. 

Tor-Gattant Stuppixe-Satt wishes for a wife who 
must not exceed twenty, must be fond of home and chil- 
dren, and love a sailor from the bottom of her heart. 

Lons.x, twenty-seven, and a tradesman with a i 
home, Would be glad to correspond with a young lady 
— twenty-one to twenty-tive, cheerful, and fond of 

ome. 

A. H. B., euenty Sous, wishes to get married, and has 
an income of 100/.a year. Kespondent must berather 
dark, from eighteen to twenty-two, and possessing an in- 
come equal to his own. 

T. W. J., brown hair, gray eyes, ve ante goed look- 
ing, can sing and dance, and is in the Royal Navy. Re- 
spondent must be young, of domestic habits, and one that 
would make a good wife. 

Roveriao, twenty-two, prepossessing appearance, lite- 
rary tastes, gentlemanly habits, in a fair position, anda 
young Scotsman. Respondent must be well educated, 
and possess a small i ; a foreig preferred. 

Carrain OF THE Heap, black curly hair, fond of home 
and children, and is in the Navy. Respondent must 
have a small income, and be fond of home, music, aud 
singing. 

ArtTHoR and Ltewe.ttry.—‘‘Arthur,” twenty, 5ft. 9in. 
light complexion, and rather good looking. “ Llewellyn,” 

eteen, 5ft. 8}in., dark, and handsome. Respondents 
must be young ladies of respectable appearance. 

Jutetre, thirty, medium height, an excellent house- 
keeper, good tempered, and good Jooking. Respondent 
must be about the same age, and able to keep a wife 
comfortably ; a resident in or near London preferred. 


CommuNIcaTIONs RECEIVED: 


Lover or Tue Sza is responded to by—“ W. E.,” who ig 
in the Navy. 

Anna L. by—" William B..” who is in the Navy. 

Littize TyPHon by—* T. M.,” who is in the Navy. 

Epwonp by—*“ Daisy,” tall, fair, pretty, domesticated, 
and loving. 

Merry Saver by—“ Blanche,” twenty, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, handsome, and loving. 

» WE @ by—‘** Emma,” who would make a loving, 
cheerful, and domesticated wife. 

Jenny L. by—‘ J. B.,” 5ft. 7in, dark, good looking 
fond of home, a teetotaler, and in the Navy. 

Lizzrz M. by—“ Harry K.,”’ twenty-four, 5ft. 8in., data 
eyes, and wishes to exchange cartes. 

Y. H. D. by—“*J. W. V. P.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 10in., 
fair, blue eyes, curly hair, and in the medical professio” 

Estuer by—“A. B.C. D.,” highly ben vey ee and | 
widower, connected with the building trade ; would like 
to receive carte. 

CuarLes by—“Carrie C.,” seventeen, tall, dark hair, 

y eyes, cheerful, loving, and domesticated ; wishes for 
Ghariee's carle and an appointment. 

Epwarpand Cuartes by—‘‘ Amelia,” er ree ms medium 
height, dark hair, pretty, cheerful, and loving; and— 
aw nineteen, fair, blue eyes, loving, and domes- 

Maup« Epirx V. by—“‘ Athletic,” twenty-six, 5ft. 10in., 
handsome whiskers and moustache, good features, gen- 
tlemanly manners, and as poor as Maude Edith V. could 
wish. 

Epwarp and CHaries by—‘‘ Josephine and Emily "— 
Josephine, twenty, 5ft. din,, fair, ligt t brown hair, blue 
eyes, and has o good set of teeth.—Emily, eighteen, 5ft. 
2in, fair, dark hair, gray eyes, and Roman nose. 














Everrsopy’s Journa, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

Tux Loxpow Reapsr, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


*,.° Now Ready, Vor. XIV. of Tus Lowpow Reapsz, 
Price 4s. 6d. 
nn, the TitLz and Inpsex to Vout. XIV. Price One 
ENNY. 


NOTICE.—Part 89, for Octoser, Now Ready, price 72, 
containing a handsome Berlin Pattern, printed in co- 
Sent = large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 

to 


N.B.—ConresPoxDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
TO = Eprroz or “Tux Lonvow Reapgz,” 334, Strand, 
w.c. 

+4t We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies, 
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KNITTED PATTERN, CROCHET 


STAR, EMBROIDERY AND GUIPURE, KNIT- 
TED LACE, &e., &c. 


KNITTED PATTERNS FOR A PALERMO 
PELERINE.—Nos. 1, 2, and 5. 
Tuts pelerine is exactly suited for the present 
season. It secures warmth, and is at the same time 


KnitTep PaTTerN.—No. 1. 

light and elegant. According to the wish of the 
wearer it may or may not be lined. If the latter, 
some soft stuff such as cashmere should be selected. 
We not do give a multiplicity of rules for augment- 
ing and diminishing stitches, for this garment is 

not of a very complicated shape. Wearing apparel 
knitted or crochetted in fine wools assumes the 
shape of the wearer. Guided by instructions, and 
bearing in mind the necessity for rounding off 

the corners, set on stitches that, knitted, would 

be about the length of a pelerine in cloth or vel- 

vet. For the lace intended for the slope of the 
neck set on 18 stitches, observing that the ab- 
breviations we use are: 8 for stitch; w r, wind 
round; t 0, take off; kt, knit together; r, right ; 

1, left. Bearing in mind that 8 s must be set on 
first, proceed as follows : 

1st row.—*, lto, lr, wr, rto,2r, wr, rto, 
lr, wrr,to,wrr,to,wrr,to,wrr,to,wr 
r, to, 1s. 

2nd row.—Out of the four last threads wound 
round, two stitches must be alternately formed, 
one right and one left, after this knit plain to the 
end of the row. 

3rd row.—_1 to, lr, wrr, to,2r, wrr, to, 
14r. 

4th row.—1 t 0, knit off 48, this knit plain, re- 
peat from *. 

Divide the strips of lace into three, proportion- 
ing the lace to the edges to be trimmed, but mark 
where the lace has to be rounded off to suit the 
shape of the pelerine. Observe to diminish as 
if you were knitting the heel of a stocking. 

The leaf-like edging now requires consider- 
ation. It is knitted on to the pelerine. The great ob- 
ject is to avoid straining the work. In the first in- 
stance, knit straight forward, but when you reach the 
corners, attend to the divisions marked out in the 
illustration, take one after the other three of the 
stitches on the border as one only. The second of 
these single stitches is used during the working of 


(we A) His Dean! 
He essigtOetscahoonaney 
() ° WN *" ai (\ 9; ZY 
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EMBROIDERY AND GUIPURE.—No. 4. 
this leaf pattern as @ corner stitch, near which on 


either side the proper diminutions are made for form- 
ing the corner. Then proceed to knit backwards and 


forwards the leaf-like border, as shown in the plate. | 


1st round.—W r, r, t o, 5 r in regular repetition. 

2nd round.—5 1, wr, 1, t 0. In order to allow the 
row of holes always to take a slanting direction, the 
Wound thread of the previous round must furnish the 





first stitch taken off to the left, but in the following 
rounds knit off the wound thread as the 5th stitch to 
the right. 

In our pattern the leaf border has ten rounds or 
rows; these can be augmented at pleasure. Two 
plain rows follow the last row of the first half; at 
length, the holes assuming opposite directions, the 
second half is completed. ‘Take up the working 
thread on the right side of the kniiting for accom- 
plishing the foundation, knitting backwards and for- 
wards, one must unite the corner stitches with 
those of the front border-edge. The next trim- 
ming as guided by pattern is knitted thus: 

Ist round.—*, wr, 38 together, r, to, wr, r, 
to, wr, 1 r, repeat from *. 

2nd round.—Plain to the left. 

8rd round.—l1 r, *, wr, 38 together, 1t 0, wr, 
3 1, repeat from *, 

4th row.—Like second. 

Then proceed with repetition. 

The 5th row begins with r, t 0, wr, 1r. 

Then the regular repetition from the 1st row. 

On account of the simplicity of the design, no 
further difficulty need be anticipated, but for no- 
vices in this work we add that the next round 
begins with 11, wr, 3 1, then repetition from *. 

The 3rd round follows. 

When the knitting off is accomplished, the lace 
prepared for the slope of the neck can be either 
knitted or sewn on, crochetted strings of lamb’s wool 
with tassels are advisable as fastening for this Pa- 
lermo pelerine. 
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CROCHET STAR.—No. 3. 
Tuis star is worked in crochet cotton, and is pre- 
sented to our readers of the proper size for use. 
Begin as usual with a closed round of 20 stitches, 
and then proceed round the circle, bearing in mind 
that the abbreviations used are: S for stitch, ss single 
stitch, c chain, cs chain stitch, sc scallop, p picot, Is 
long stitch. 
1st row.—30 s s. 
2nd row.—lIn each s of the former row. 
8rd row.—1 loop, meaning 5 1s in 1s of the for- 
mer row, 3 88 in the next 3 s, repeat from *. 


4th row.—*, in the 3 88 of the former row 588; | A 
in the Ist and 3rd of each of the 2s 8 on their | 


2c, with which one works over the loop. Repeat 
from *. 
5th row.—Entirely of ss, whereby one has to 
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TRIMMING FOR UNDERCLOTHING.—No. 4. 


TuiIs trimming is made of embroidery and guipure 
work, trimmed with Valenciennes lace at the edge. 





ARTIFICIAL PEARLS.—The manufacture of arti- 
ficial pearls is now chiefly carried on in Rome, 
Venice, and Paris. So perfect are the French imi- 
tation pearls that it is difficult even for a practised 
eye to distinguish the true from the false. 
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are two classes manufactured—the ordinary and 
the Oriental—the difference consisting in the kind 
of glass used, and the final finish required. The 
secret of the composition of the glass used for 
Oriental pearls, due to the researches of the che- 
mist Pierrelot, who died many years ago, now 
belongs to the house of M. Valez. Pearls are 
filled with a paste composed of the scales of a 
tiny fish called bleak, which is said to have been 
discovered by a Parisian chaplet-maker in 1686. 
This paste is dexterously blown into each pearl, 
after it has received an internal layer of colour- 
less glue. If coloured pearls are desired, the 
paste is coloured. 
Mysterious PRoOPHECIBS.—Some curious 
peogbenee are being brought to light in France, 
aving reference, it is supposed, to the present 
crisis. Maitre Pierre Turrel, an astrological 
philosopher, made several of these, in which he 
spoke of “the life of him who was to save 
France.’ More singular is the prophecy of Blois, 
as it is called, which was made in 1 by an 
Ursuline nun, who foretold troubles in Blois in 
1848 and 1870. What gives especial interest to 
these prognostications is the statement that the 
rophecy concerning 1848 was partially realised. 
e Constitutionne/, which publishes the docu- 
ment, remarks that this accounts for its great 
local celebrity. It is to be hoped, in the inte- 
rests of France, that the latter part may prove 
equally authentic; for, after foretelling terrible 
troubles to France in’ 1870, the nun, like the as- 
trologer, predicts “le sawveur accordé ala France; 
adding that the country had not expected him. 
Some points in this prophecy are certainly curious 
when we remember how long it has been in exis- 
tence. The “grands malheurs” are to begin after 
the middle of July (the declaration of war having 
been made about that time) and before the vintage. 
The troubles are to affect the capital more particu- 





take in 15s in the circle at regular distances so | 


that 78 ss would be counted in this row. 


6th row.—Always alternately 1s, 3 ¢, miss 11s | 
as als in this row and as3c in the followin one. | 


7th row.—11s round each csc of the former 
row. 
9th row.—* 1 loop, or 51s of the former row; 
468 in the 4 following s. 
10th row.—4 s s, ever alternating, 1 c, missing 
the 1st loop. 
11th row.—Entirely in s s, 21 s at regular inter- 
vals, so as to make this row; cast on 36s 8, 
12th and 13th rows.—Like 6th and 7th. 
14th row.—* round the next c s,6cs; 1ssround 
the same sc, 1 ss round the following cs; 2c. Take 
the crochet out of thes; draw the last through the 
completedcs. Then 4c 8, 1 ss round the sc of the 
former row, around which the last s s must be worked. 
Repeat from * in the circle. According to the illus- 
tration, each couple of © sc must be worked one into 
the other. 


larly, where there will be a terrible fight and a great 
massacre. Both good and bad will fall in battle, 
| for all the men will be called out, and only the old 
| menleft. The sister in this foretells M. Gambetta’s 
‘last circular. The time, she adds, will be short. 
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for the women will prepare the vintages, but the 
men will return to finish them. Meanwhile no news 
will be obtainable except through private letters. 
Presently three couriers will come to Blois. The 
first will announce that all is lost, the second will 
be too hurried to stop, and the third, who will come 
by fire and water (evidently the railway), will bring 
the good news. A Te Deum will be sung, such as 
was never sung before, but “it will not be for him 
who reigned at first,” but for the saviour granted 
toFrance. The prince will not be there; they will 
o and seek him,.and after he aseends. the throne 
nce will be peaceful and prosperous for twenty 
years. 


DID IT PAY HIM? 


Ove autumn evening, in an isolated. habitation, 
whose gray walls seemed to repel rather than invite 
the wayworn traveller to enter, so’barren and bleak 
was the structure and all its surroundings, in. an 
upper’chamber a woman lay dying. Perhaps some 
forty winters: iad passed over her head, yet: there 
still. lingered traces of » singular beauty, which 
neither time, trouble, nor disease had wholly oblite- 
rated. 

“Tam dying, Marshall,’’ she said, starting up from 
a momentary slumber, and fixing her eyes wildly on 
the tall woman who knelt at the foot of her couch. 
“What is the hour? Look, and come nearer.” 

“Just six,” the woman returned, approaching the 
bedside. 

‘In one hour he will be here, Marshall,” she con- 
tinued; in-a husky tone. “I mean my’ brother-in-law. 
He once asked me to become his: wife. Do you re- 
member?” 

“I> remember very well, Mrs. Mourdant. But 
what of that now?” she returned, soothingly. 

“ It is twenty years since I saw Philip Mourdant. 
I wonder if he-has forgiven me for rejecting him.” 

“Twenty years have elapsed since that period, 
but Philip Mourdant is now rich and powerful. Suc- 
cessful men seldom bear malice.” 

“Rich and powerful did you say? Yes; Philip 
always loved money. It was the curse of the family.” 

“Yes, my mistress; bat that should not trouble 
you now,” returned the faithful Marshal. 

“No; I am growing very weak, and my rest is 
disturbed with dreams. Last night I thourht I saw 
Harry drowning. I reached out my hand to save 
him, but Philip Mourdant held me’ back. Promise 
me that you will not leave Harry when I am 
gone.” 

“T promise, so far as I am able, never to lose sight 
of Harry !" the woman returned, in a tremulous tone. 

“Heaven bless you, Marshall! Heaven bless you! 
But, hark! that is the whistle. The train is in.” 

“Yes, and I would try to get a few moments’ rest 
before they arrive, or you will not be able to see 
the:n.” 

The dying woman endeavoured to compose herself 
to slumber. Let.us leave her thus. 

On the evening of which we write the attention 
of outlookers in the village of W——— wasarrested by 
the appearance of a stranger—a man who was evi- 
dently directing the observation of his companion, a 
youth of about twelve years, tosome object of interest 
in the place which they had just eutered. 

“It is more than twenty years, Harry,” the stranger 
was saying, “since I saw the sun set behind yonder 
old school-house.” 

“Why, Uncle Philip,” returned the lad, “ have you 
80 long been a stranger to your birth-place? You 
were born here.” 

At that moment Philip Mourdaut’s: countenance 
would have been a study for any physiognomist, so 
many emotions were contending for the’mastery. At 
length an expression, half defiant, half self-satisfied, 
prevailed as lie turned to the boy. 

“Yes, Harry, it is my birth-place; yet I can only 
recall turbulent scenes and constant contention with 
those nearest of kin. I was no favourite with my 
father, being the only one who ever dared to oppose 
his iron will. At his death he disinherited me; 
what wealth he died possessed of went'to your father, 
who. was twelve years younger than myself, who, on 
coming of age, wished to divide the property. But, 
from the parent who had cast me off, I had learned 
that wealth was power; and before Harry came of 
age I had acquireda much larger fortune than he pos- 
sessed. Your mother, Harry, was the only being 
who. possessed.any influence over me; but she feared 
poverty—for I was then poor—or my ungovernable 
will aud love of power; I know not which. Twelve 
years*after she rejected me she married my brother— 
= father—though she was not aware of the relation- 
8 hip. 

“From that time I have had but one object, to 
which I have given all my thought, all my energy 
—namely, the acquiring of wealth; and it has paid 
me well. If I have not love, I have power; and 





that,” he continued, in a severe tone; “ has satisfied, 
if it has not increased my happiness.” 

They had now come to a turn in the road which 
brought them within view of the habitation where 
Philip Mourdant had passed: the: firstsixteen years 
of his existence; the silence which: 6nsued was not 
broken until they had entered the gateway and met 
Marshall, who hurried towards them. 

“A. strange mesting, after'so. many years, Mr. 
Mourdant,” she said, solemnly. ‘My mistress is 
sinking rapidly ;, Mr, Harry’ had |best.go immediately 
to his, mother’s: room.” 

“No, no, Marshall;a woman’s reasoning,’ returned 
Philip Mourdant. ‘“ My, sister-in-law must not be 
excited until after I have had an interview with her. 
After that she can see her son.” 

“The same terrible will,” the woman murmured 
as she turned away. 

An hour elapsed ere Harry was simmoned to his 
mother’s chamber. He found her pillowed upon her 
couch, endeavouring—poor creature !—to follow her 
brother-in-law’s stoical advice, arid’ be calm; but 
evidently her human nature proved'too much for the 
effort, for, on beholding! her son; she stretched ‘forth 
her-arms, exclaiming: “Oh, Harry! my boy! my 
boy!” and fell senseless upon his bosom: 

Honr after hour Harry sat with the ‘hands of his 
unconscious mother clasped in his own, waiting to 
hear the first syllable that. should fall: from: her lips. 
But he watched and waited in vain. For'a long time 
Mrs. Mourdant.lay in a-deep stupor, until about mid- 
night, when, after two or three convulsive shudders, 
she died. 

7 





* * * * 

Several years had elapsed: since Philip Mourdant 
sat with his nephew in lis. mother’s chamber, await- 
ing her approaching dissolution. On the morning 
to which we would now turn: our attention he was 
seated in a low, dingy-looking apartment, whose 
wretched pretention to be considered an office would 
have made one smile, so dilapidated) mildewed, and 
moth-eaten were its few miserable» appointments. 
The building was’ situated on the river wharf, and 
was known @ the boatmen. and’ river hands as 
Logan's office. But what the nature or charactor of 
Logan’s business was’ had never yet been discovered. 

On that morning, we have said, it boasted of a 
visitor. Philip Mourdant was:seated at one’ end of 
the rickety table, in' close converse with the master 
of the premises, a short, wiry-looking iudividtal, 
upon’ whose sharp features’ cunning and cupidity 
were marked. 

“You. say, my dear friend,” said the wiry man, 
with an elf-like smirk, approaching the table, “ that 
before this you have been well nigh—aha! I. was 
going to say ruined, but it is an unpleasant. word ; 
that, dabbling in stocks,:you have.:known what itwas 
to make a fortune one day and lose it the next, with- 
out the world being any the wiser. Excuse me, my 
dear friend, if I use another unpleasant word, and 
say that you were gambling. Indeed, my dear friend, 
to come to the point, we are all gambling, one way 
or the other. Our statesmen, our merchants, men of 
law, etc., all, iu their way trying to over-reach one 
another. Now, our way, my dear. friend, may not 
be considered quite so respectable. as. the one you 
have hitherto adopted, but it is none the less sure. 
A man of your powerful will must meet with success. 
You say you will consider the matter, but are now 
somewhat hurried. Do, my dear friend. Good- 
morning. I wish you well.” 

Harry Mourdant had been placed at school imme- 
diately after his mother’s funeral. He had left her 
grave with a heayy heart. Nor was it sorrow alone 
which oppressed him ; an indignant feeling towards 
his uncle Philip, for depriving him of his mother’s 
astsag prior to her death filled his breast. Nor 
was this feeling lessened by the arbitrary tone of 
his uncle’s letters; for, as Philip Mourdant became 
aware of the unsatisfactory state: of his temporal 
affairs, so did his love of power increase. 

It was with no pleasant anticipations that. Harry 
prepared to return for the summer vacation. Though, 
for the first few days after his arrival, no actual out- 
break took place, it was not far distant, and came 
about in the following manner: 

Dinner had been brought in; Philip Mourdant sat 
with a frown visible upon his defiant features. - 

“Boy,” he said, addressing his nephew, at the 
same time pushing several dishes from before him, 
‘call one of the minions from the kitchen. Am I a 
dog to have sucha repast set, before me ?” ' 

“When does Marshall return, sir?” asked Harry, 
as he took his hand from the bell-handle. 

“ Not until it is my will; or, in other words, never. 
By what authority do you question me, boy 2” 

“Tt wasmy mother’s wish, and an understanding 
that she was to remain.” 

“There is no understanding without my will, as 
you will learn in time, my fine fellow. I have 
noticed your arrogant and rebellious spirit before 





this, and I, now command you,” he continued, push- 
ing him roughly through the open door, “to go to 
your own room,.and forthe yest of the day consitler 
who is master of these premises,” 

“Oh, my dear friend,” said a voice at the hall door, 
“excuse me for intruding. on this little domestic 
scene, but I was passing aid Had’ a word to sy’ to 
you, and dropped in, Your nephew, L-siyppose ?” 

“My nephew, the insdlent-cur! But I'll tame 
him!” returned Philip Mourdant. ‘ 

“Your family have never appreciated you,” con- 
tinued Logan. “Did you\not,telh me, my dear 
friend, that your father disinherited you;in favour 
of that boy’s father? What your Brother married 
the only woman who’ ever cost you-d thought ? 
Bless me, now] ¢hiik of it, thé Boy himself has 
stood in, your way; for if le ‘had\never been born 
you would have been theonly heir to:your brother’s 
wealth, besides getting back yourfather’s'inheritance, 
which, I need not tell you, in yonr present embar- 
rassed condition, would have'settled your difficulties, 
and left a nice fortune at your dispisal.” 

Philip) Mourdant’ listened attentively, and the 
shadows deepened ou hits dark couritenance. Long 
after midaight thepreciots pair eatclossted together. 
They might have»sat thus till’ morning, had not a 
slight noi8e, like.dfootfall\dttractad-their attention ; 
then they both sprang up-end listened. 

“A cat, or something of the sort,” said Logan. 
“It is time I was going. Good+night, my dear friend:” 

Philip Mourdant returned. his, good-night in, a. hol- 
low, sepulcliral tone, and then crept-to! bed, shaking 
like an aspen.leaf, For the. first-time in his life did 
this strong man feel norveless.. He: felt like a, felon. 

Harry's vacation was drawing. toa close, and, the 
lad begun. to. busy, himself. with,.,preparations for 
his return. His.uncle Philip,had maintained a sullen 
indifference to his presence the.time. of the 
quarrel, and it. somewhat. ed him. when, two 
days previous to the one appointed. for his journey, 
he was accosted. by him in a friendly manner. 

“ What do you propose doing thisevening, 
he asked, bending over the trunk in perry Ses All 
was endeavouring to store such treasures as a school- 
boy yalues, 

“] wasgoing fishing. Did, you: want. me,, sir ?” 
asked the lad, 

“To-morrow will doas.well. .I would not.inter- 
fere with your pleasure. Whom are you going with ?” 

“ An acquaintance. that I.picked. up on the wharf, 
sir. Me aud-one of, his comrades are going,’’ 

It. was past. ten-jo’clock;, quiet citizens of tem- 
perate habits were wending their way homeward. 
Along the river wharf,the waves;came: rushing witb 
a gurgling sound, which seemed to increase the 
loneliness of the hour. No being was visible on the 
shore, if we except the mad creature known as Black 
Susan, who, seated.on a, pile of rubbish, was crooning 
a wild melody. Presently she started, and, rushing 
down to the water's: edge,,gazed. out on the dark 
expanse before her. 

A policeman. passing called. to. her to come away ; 
and as she did-not obey him, he came to the spot. 

“ What are you standing here for?” he asked. 

“Listen!” she returned, putting up her hand. 
“Don’t you hear?” 

“ Hear what?” heasked. . 

Scarcely had the words left his lips when:a shrick, 
long and piercing, was borne on the ain 

“Great Ileavens! there is trouble somewhere!” 
he exclaimed ; and then, calling loudly for help, he 
took his way down the river side several hundred 
yards, and arrived just in time’ to-see two men, ap- 
parently fishermen, emerge from the water and 
struggle to the shore. 

“Hallo, there! Whatisthe matter?” called ont 
the officer. 

“Matter enough, I should say. Youwcome too late. 
for the: boy is gone!” answered’ tlie: shorter of the 
two. “ Poor lad! we did: whatwevotld to save him 
but he couldu’t swim'an inteby and’ stink like’ a lumy 
of lead.” 

“How did it happen?” asked another’officer,. whc 
had joined the grou 

“The lad' was fishing! with us; somehow he lost 
his balance, and*fell-overboard. It-will'be a terrible 
blow to his'uncle. Yow Had better go'aud' tell lim, 
Jim. I wouldn't doit for « thousand pounds.” 

The taller fisherman of the two turned. away - 
while the crowd, which had’ by this time: collectec 
‘with lanterns and grapplingirous; begun to-search 
for the body, which. was, found: two hoursiafter, and 
borne to Philip Mourdant’s residence. 

At daybreak the coroner summoned.9,jury, who 
after viewing the body,, were.called upon. for their 
verdict ;, when one of. their number arose, and, turning 
to the coroner, said that. ‘+ they,all agreed: that. Harry 
Mourdant had come to: his death-by accidental drown- 
ing.” Yet. before the echo of his: voice had died 
away the door opened, and. a tall. woman. entered: 
confronting the jury,. she said: 
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“Gentlemen, unknowingly you have brought in 
a false verdict. Harry Mourdant was foully mur- 
dered by bis uncle, Philip Mourdant.” 

“ Woman!” said the coroner, “are.you sane?” 
riveting a scrutinising gaze upon her. “ Do-youknow 
the enormity’of the charge you bring?” - 

“Listen tomy story, and you shall judge if I speak 
the truth,” returned Marshall. 

“On her death-bed my mistress..wished me to 
promise her that I would watch over her son; and 
though I have failed to shieldhim froti*arm, to the 
best of my ability I have complied with her request. 

“For some time after Harry-was- sent. to’ school, 
Philip Mourdant allowed me to. remain here, yet I 
knew he wished me away. He had-grown strangely 
irritable, and very intimate with a person whom [ 
knew would do him no good. I became convinced, 
also, that he had had severe losses, and spent his 
evenings endeavouring to win a fortune at the card- 
table; and I began’ to fear for Harry’s money’ en- 
trusted to his care. And when he finally sent me 
from the house, I determined, if possible, to discover 
his intentions. 

“ One evening,” continued Marshall, “I had come 
to pay a secret visit to my poor boy, who was to 
have returned shortly to his school. -On coming 
downstairs I heard voices: in. the library,.and  dis- 
covered that Philip» Mourdanti aud his friend»were 
talking about'Harry. ‘The boy himself-has stood in 
your way,’ said the friend. I was listening to hear 
more, but, unfortunately, in moving to get nearer 
the door, my foot slipped, and the noise attracted 
their attention, and I was: forced’ to make a hasty 
escape. Yet I could.not rest for thinking about the 
child; and as soon as it was dusk the next evening; 
I repaired to the house. 

“* Harry has not come in yet,’ said the girl who 
let me in. ‘He has gone a-fishing.’ I could not 
account, gentlemen, for the feeling which came over 
me. I remember asking the girl if his uncle had 
gone with him; yet before I received an answer, I 
rushed up to the library, which was the. apartment 
Philip. Mourdant always occupied when at home. 
The room was deserted; but there, lying on the 
coals which were smouldering in the grate, I found 
this scorched and crumpled letter, which is still 
legible ;”” and she handed it to the coroner, who 
read as-follows: 

¢‘I have borrowed the clothes of two fishermen. 
bin time, Mourdant, and our plan will work well. 
You say the boy cannot swim. You have only to 
hold his head under the water, then, and that will 
finish the job. As ever, your dear friend, 
“ Logan.” 

Philip Mourdant was tried, and found guilty of the 
murder of his nephew; and the wretched Logan, be- 
coming convinced that concealment was useless, 
confessed his share of the crime, and was:imprisoned 
forlife. Thus did Philip Mourdant,to gratify a love 
of power and obtain wealth barter away both body 
and soul. Didit pay him? K.M, 








FACETIA. 


MEDICAE men assert that there is iron enough 
in a healthy man to. make a knife blade, That ac- 
counts for some men’s trying to write sharp things 
for newspapers. 

A GOOD DEFINITION. 

“What is pride, my son?” 

“Walking with a cane when you ain’t lame,” re- 
plied the intelligent boy. 

WE presume that it will not be denied that he is 
a bad agent, who, instead of doing the business of 
his employer, does him. 

_ A RIDDLE on THE Roap.—Of what Btitish sub- 
jectdoes an hotel bill remind you? Ofan Inn-do. 
—Punch: 

FowL AND FisH.—Naturalists tell us that the 
Jack Daw has been known to envy the John Dory 
his more genteel name.—Punch. 

A SERVANT girl who’ had just been admonished 
by her mistress to be very careful in “‘ washing up” 
the best tea-things, was overheard, shortly after- 
wards, in the back kitchen, indulging in the follow- 
ne ee while in the act of wiping the sugar- 
basin: “ was to drop this ere basin, and was to 
catch it, I s’pose I shouldn’t-eatch it; but if I was 
to a. it, and wasn’t to catch it, I reckon I should 
catch it.” 





- me penn + — TALES. ie 
ere is a theory which you. might find time to 
think about when next you get your hair cut: 

“No feature seems so liable to change among whole 
nations, and to be so much a matter of chance in parti- 
cular families, as the colour of the hair.” 

Granting hair to bea feature, we may in'some de- 
gree admit the truth ofthese assertions: although, 
in persons who are not teetotallers, the nose is cer- 
tainly a feature quite as liable to change its colour 
asthe hair. But we doubt if it be true that in par- 








ticular families the colour of the hairiis, “so mucha 
matter of chance”’ as-seems tobe supposed. If we 
may believe the tales that have been told us, we 
should say that persons who are most particular, 
that is in the matter of personal appearance, have 
purposely a recourse to anything,but chance for 
effecting o! es. inthe colour of their hair. One 
can hardly it. chance that takes a lady'to a 
hairdresser; and there makes her the'purchaser of 
certain dyes and washes, concocted for the object 
of imparting to her hair what she conceives to be a 
fashionable colour. Such purposés are madefor the. 
purpose of i ing her capillary attractions; but 
although a fashionable colour be obtained, wo doubt 
— could’ plead a colourable, excuse for it.— 





MY POET. 


Az, could I my poct only draw 
In lines of a living light, 
You would:say that Shakespeare never saw 
In his: dreams a fairer signt. 
Along the bright, crisp grass’ whereby 
A beautiful water lay, 
‘e walked—my fancies and I— 
Qne morn in the early May. 


And there, betwixt the water sweet 
And the gay and-grassy land, 

I found the print of two little feet 
Upon the silvery sand. 

These following, and following on, 
Aliured. by- the place and time, 

I, all of a sudden, came upon 
This poet of my rhyme. 

Betwixt my hands I longed to take 
His two cheeks brown with tan, 
To kiss him for my true love’s sake, 

And call-him @ little man. 


A rustic of the rustics he, 
By every look and sign, 
And I knew, when he turned his face to me, 
*Twas his spirit made him fine. 
His-ignorance he had sweetly turned: 
Into. uses passing words : 
He had:cut * pipe of corn, and learned 
Thereon to'talk to the birds. 


And now it was the skylark’s trill, 
Now the blackbird on the thorn, 

Now a speckle-breast, or tawny-bill 
That answered his pipe of corn. 


And a thought he turned him north and 
souti 
And called upon bird by bird, 
There was never a little golden mouth 
Would answer him back a word. 


For all, from the redbreast bold and gay, 
To the linnet dull and plain, 

Had fallen on beds of the leafy spray, 
To listen in'envious pain. 

“ Ah, do as you like, my golden quill ;” 
So. he said. for-his wise share ; 

“ And the sathe to you, my tawny bill; 
There are-pleasures everywhere.” 

Then his heart fell in him dancing so, 
It spun to his cheek the red, 

As he spied himself‘in-the wave below 
A-standing on his head. 


Ah, could I but his picture draw, 
Thus glad by his nature’s right, 

You would say that Shakespeare never saw 
In his dreamsa fairer sight. A. 


=== 


GEMS. 


Do what you have to.do now, and leave it not for 
to-morrow. 

Account him thy real friend who desires thy 
good, rather than thy’ -will. 

Grier knits twohearts in closer bonds than hap- 
piness- ever can, and:common sufferings- are far 
stronger than common joys. 

Winx at small injuries rather than avenge them. 
If, to destroy a single bee, you throw down the 
hive, instead.of one enemy. you make a thousand. 

Keep doing,-always doing—remembering that 
wishing, dreaming; intending, murmuring, talking, 
sighing and repining are all idle and profitless em- 
ployments. 

Wr learn wisdom from failure more than from 
success; we often discover what will not do by 
finding out what will not do, and he who never made 
a mistake, never made a discovery. 








In order to give foreign exhibitors more time to 
complete their arrangements, the opening of the 





Cordova Exhibition has now been deferred until 





March Ist, 1871. The season of the year, however, 
necessitates that the trials of agricultural machin- 
ery should be made previously, and the 15th De- 
cember has been named for this purpose: Further 
applications for. space from intending British ex- 
-hibitors should be addressed immediately to Messrs. 
J. M. Johnson and. Sons, of Castle Street, Holborn. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Damson Jam.—Ton pounds of ~damsons, ten 
ands og sugar, strew half the sugar between 
ers of the damsons ina deep jar; place them in 
an oven, the heat of a brick oven after the bread is 
taken out, and leave them all night. In the morn- 
ing draw away the syrup, and boil it with the re- 
maining five pounds of sugar, which pour hot upon 
the damsons, and cover with suet, and tie over with 
er. 

Compote OF ApPLE.—Boil one anda half pounds 
of loaf sugar in a pint of water till it becomes sugar 
again, then add two pounds of apples pared and 
cored, the peel and a little of the juice of two small 
lemons, boil it-to a good consistence, and put it 
into a mould; when: cold’ it should be turned oat, 
and before sent to the table should havea thick 
custard poured round it. The cake will keep 
several months. 

Tomato Soup.—Slice two onions,and fry them 
in butter until brown ; then fry two-dozen tomatoes 
just sufficiently to heat them through, and put them 
into a stewpan their’ gravy and the onions, 
adding a head-of celery and a-carrot sliced; stew 
these-gently. for half-an-hour. Add three pints of 
gravy, and stew for an hour and a half; then pulp 
the whole of the vegetables through a sieve, season 
with white pepper, salt, and cayenne, and serve 
with toas bread cut in diee. Another recipe: 
Get ready some+good broth or stock as for other 
soup, cut a sufficient number of tomatoes in halves, 
-gently squeeze ont the seeds and watery pulp, and 
stew them gently with a small quantity of the 
broth until they are reduced to a smooth pulp; 
pres8 the whole through a hair sieve, add some more 
of the stock, seasoned with a little saltand cayenne 
pepper, some slices of lean ham cut in dice, and 
some small mushrooms sliced’ and stewed (if pre- 
ferred, it may be thickened like other soup), boil it 
up again with the whole of the stock, stirring it 
well for ten minutes, and serve very hot with toasted 
bread to eat with it. If thought too acid, a little 
sugar may be adied. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

PrincE PonraTowskI, the accomplished amateur 
composer and singer; is among the victims of the 
lateevents in Paris; and is now in London. The 
prince-is reduced to the sad necessity of earning a 
livelihood by giving instructions in singing. 

THE public are cautioned by the Post-office tha 
it is not legal to use for the purpose of pre-payment 
of postage any embossed or impressed stamp cut 
out or otherwise separated from any cover, paper, 
or card on which itwas embossed. Any such stamp 
on a letter, newspaper,.publication, packet, or card 
will be disregarded, 

Tue Grand Duke of Nassau, who has just been 
killed by French freeshooters, was fifty-three years 
old. His name was Adolphus William Augustus 
Charles Frederick, and according to the ‘‘ Almanach 
de Gotha”’ he was the representative of the elder 
line (styled De Walram) of the House of Nassau, a 
cadet branch of which holds the sovereignty of 
Holland, He was born on the 24th of July, 1817, 
the eldest.son, by his first: marriage, of the late Duke 
William George — Henry, whom he suc- 
ceeded in August, 1830. 

THE Empress EvGEnis.—The Empress Eugénie 
continues in retirement at Camden-place, an old- 
fashioned residence, standing in its own grounds, 
adjoining Chiselhurst Common. This estate is the 
property of Mr. Strode, a* gentleman of large for- 
tune, who has been for some years on terms of inti- 
macy with the Napoleon. The Empress, 
with the Prinee Imperial, attends the service at the 
Roman Catholic Chapel in-the neighbourhood with 
great regularity, and is permitted by the inhabitants 
of the village'to: enjoy that seclusion she so much 
desires, though. it is said some annoyance has been 
experienced by the intrusion of strangers. It was 
announced in the’ Observer some weeks. since that 
epuneinetic communications had been conveyed to 
theexiled Empress by those august personages who 
were in a position to offer them. It is now openly 
stated that the Qneen recently charged Lord Alfred 
Paget to express Her Majesty’s assurances of kindly 
feeling towards the Empress in her adversity. 
The Empress received Lord Aifred Paget very gra- 
ciously, and expressed herself grateful for the 
courteous reception she had met with from the 





English people, 
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Summer Flowers. 


Words by JOHN IMLAH. BALLAD. Music by ROBERT GUYLOTT. 
“Affettuoso Cantabile. - 9 ae f° 


The bright ~~“ mer flow - - ersAre fa - - ded and flown,...... The 
Yet flow’rs the val - = ley And leaves on the bow’,...... Willa- 
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of the bow - Are with - - erd and _— strewn,.... Like the re Teas my 
flour-ish gai sun - shine and  show’;.... Yes, fresh.... will they 
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van - - ish’d and  O'er....seees They are blight - - ed for ev = er, 
those.... gome be - fore; ...... But new hopes........ in my bo - 
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,blos - som no more, Theyare blighted for ev-er To  blos - som no more... 
more! nev-er more. Theyare blighted for ev - or To blos - somno more... 
~~ 


| wsaiuacisienaelet re 
Yet flowers in the valley, Yes! fresh will they blossom 
And leaves on the bower, As those gone before ; 
Will again flourish gaily But new hopes in my bosom 
In sunshine and show’r. No more! never more. 
They are blighted for ever, 
-To blossom no more, 
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